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ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM 
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Cliche  and  Commonplace 

LAURENCE  D.  LERNER 

CLICHE,  one  would  imagine,  is  not  a  matter  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  literary  critic.  We  think  of  it  in  connection  with 
teaching  composition  to  high  school  children,  and  the  graces 
of  style  to  foreigners.  The  present  essay  arises  out  of  a  feeling 
that  the  topic  cannot  be  so  dismissed,  that  to  realise  the  nature 
of  a  cliche  is  not  only  to  indulge  in  literary  criticism,  but  to 
deal  with  one  of  its  central  problems. 

It  begins  with  a  dissatisfaction  with  what  the  books  on 
English  Usage,  or  the  dictionaries,  have  to  say  on  the  subject: 
a  feeling  that  cliche  must  be  a  phenomenon  that  goes  deeper 
into  the  nature  of  words  than  such  books  are  accustomed  to  go. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  definitions: 

—  A  stereotyped  expression,  a  commonplace  phrase. 

{Shorter  O.E.D.) 

—  A  trite  phrase  that  has  lost  precise  meaning  by  iteration: 
a  hackneyed  or  stereotyped  expression. 

(Webster:  New  International  Dictionary) 

—  I.  An  outworn  commonplace. 

2.  A  phrase  (or  virtual  phrase)  that  has  become  so 
hackneyed  that  scrupulous  speakers  and  writers  shrink 
from  it  because  they  feel  that  its  use  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  their  auditor  or  audience,  reader  or  public. 

3.  They  range  from  fly-blown  phrases  {explore  every 
avenue)  through  sobriquets  that  have  lost  all  point  and 
firshness  {the  Iron  Duke)  to  quotations  that  have  become 
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debased  currency  {cups  that  cheer,  etc.),  metaphors  that  arc 
now  jxjintless,  and  formulas  that  have  become  mere 
counters  ( far  be  it  from  me  to  .. .). 

(Partridge:  A  Dictionary  of  Cliches,  p.  2)  . . 


—  Such  hackneyed  phrases  as,  not  being  the  simple  or 
natural  way  of  expressing  what  is  to  be  expressed,  have 
served  when  first  used  as  real  improvements  on  that  in  some 
particular  context,  but  have  acquired  an  unfortunate 
popularity,  and  come  into  general  use  even  where  they  are 
not  more  but  less  suitable  to  the  context  than  plain  speech. 

(Fowler:  Modem  English  Usage) 


Some  of  these  are  more  useless  than  others.  Perhaps  the 
purpose  of  an  O.E.D.  definition  is  not,  in  any  literary  sense, 
to  be  useful;  certainly  a  stereotyped  expression  tells  us  nothing 
except  that  it  is  a  phrase  that  is  used  more  often  than  it  should 
be.  But  why  can  some  phrases  be  used  as  often  as  we  like 
and  others  not?  ,  Webster  begs  the  same  question  {trite  phrase . . . 
hackn^ed  or  stereotyped  expression),  and  his  suggestion,  that  has 
lost  precise  meaning  by  iteration,  is  untrue.  Whatever  a  cliche  has 
lost,  it  is  not  precision:  the  warm  blood  of  thirty  summers  courses 
through  my  veins  is  distasteful,  but  just  as  precise  as  ‘I  am  thirty’. 
Partridge’s  definition  is  full  of  unhelpful  metaphors.  His  first 
suggestion  begs  the  question  like  the  others,  assuming  that 
commonplaces  wear  out.  Some  do.  What  is  the  time?.  Good  evening, 
Afraid  we  must  be  going  now,  are  commonplaces  that  do  not  wear 
out.  His  second  definition  defines  not  a  cliche,  but  attitudes 
towards  it.  His  third  is  a  list:  fly-blown  phrases  means  objection¬ 
able  phrases,  and  tells  us  nothing;  sobriquets  can  of  course 
become  cliches  —  anything  can,  but  how?  By  losing  all  point 
and  freshness.  Partridge  suggests.  How  does  that  happen?  By 
frequent  use?  Our  Lord  is  not  a  cliche.  I  suspect  that  over-used 
quotations  are  a  completely  different  phenomenon,  at  least  as 
long  as  they  are  recognized  as  quotations.  Metaphors  that  art 
now  pointless  comes  nearer  the  heart  of  the  matter,  but  is  non¬ 
sense:  what  happens  to  a  metaphor  with  frequent  use?  It 
becomes  not  pointless,  but  dead:  continues  to  be  used,  un- 
objectionably,  but  is  not  taken  for  a  metaphor.  A  cliche  is 
not  a  half-dead  metaphor;  it  is  rather  one  that  refuses  to  die. 
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There  is  no  development  from  live  metaphor  through  cliche  to 
dead  metaphor:  the  hand  of  doom  is  still  quite  obviously  a 
metaphor,  attention  and  spirit  have  never  been  cliches.  As  for 
formulas  that  have  become  mere  counters,  a  counter  is  surely  a 
formula  that  we  dislike,  so  the  question  is  once  more  begged. 

Clearly  then  a  new  element  is  needed  in  the  definition  besides 
frequent  use.  Fowler  has  tried  to  provide  this;  and  to  say  that 
a  cUche  is  not  the  simple  or  natural  way  of  expressing  what  is  to  be 
expressed  is  obviously  true.  Yet  Fowler’s  definition  leaves  one 
not  quite  satisfied:  his  examples  don’t  seem  to  be  typical.  When 
I  think  of  cliche  I  think  of  the  green  silence  of  a  vast  South  American 
forest',  and  this  is  the  scene  I  see  there: 

I  who  write  this  am  a  dead  man.  Dead  legally  —  dead 
by  absolute  proofs  —  dead  and  buried!  Ask  for  me  in  my 
native  city  and  they  will  tell  you  I  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  cholera  that  ravaged  Naples  in  1884,  and  that  my 
mortal  remains  lie  mouldering  in  the  funeral  vaults  of 
my  ancestors.  Yet ...  I  live!  I  feel  the  warm  blood  coursing 
through  my  veins  —  the  blood  of  thirty  summers;  —  the 
prime  of  early  manhood  invigorates  me,  and  makes  these 
eyes  of  mine  keen  and  bright  —  these  muscles  strong  as 
iron  —  this  hand  powerful  of  grip  —  this  well-knit  form 
erect  and  proud  of  bearing.  Yes! ...  I  am  alive,  though 
declared  to  be  dead;  alive  in  the  fulness  of  manly  force  — 
and  even  sorrow  has  left  few  distinguishing  marks  upon 
me,  save  one.  My  hair,  once  ebony  black,  is  white  as  a 
wreath  of  Alpine  snow,  though  its  clustering  curls  are  as 
thick  jis  ever. 

(Marie  Corelu:  Vendetta) 

The  phrases  in  this  are  purple,  those  that  Fowler  gives  {to  be 
made  the  recipient  of,  it  stands  to  reason)  are  grey.  Though  these 
phrases  of  Fowler’s  have  no  snap  or  conciseness  about  them, 
they  do  not  represent  quite  the  same  vice  of  language  as  the  hand 
of  doom,  the  jaws  of  death,  the  dead  hand  of  the  state,  or  those  of 
Marie  Corelli.  There  is  a  further  unsatisfactoriness  about 
Fowler’s  definition  —  the  claim  that  these  phrases  have  served, 
when  first  used,  as  real  improvements.  Is  this  true?  It  seems 
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obviously  untrue  of  the  grey  variety  which  he  cites,  and  it  I 
is  hard  to  believe  it  of  any.  Talking  about  English  literature  | 
to  foreigners,  I  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  cliche,  and  have  \ 
said  that  the  first  man  to  write  the  hand  of  doom  had  thought  of  a 
brilliant  new  metaphor,  but  that  it  had  unhappily  become 
debased  with  frequent  use.  After  a  while  one  loses  faith  in  this 
original  brilliant  invention;  it  turns  out  like  the  social  contract 
to  exist  in  a  fictitious  past,  as  an  hypothesis  for  talking  about 
the  present.  One  cannot  imagine  the  hand  of  doom  without  its 
peculiar  taste,  however  far  back  one  goes;  or  is  this  a  limitation 
on  our  imagining? 

There  is  something  else,  then,  to  cliche,  besides  frequency  of 
use:  something  at  least  as  important.  I  would  give  the  name 
sensationalism  to  this  other  element.  A  metaphor  (this  seems  the 
most  generally  true  way  of  indicating  its  nature)  makes  a 
statement  and  at  the  same  time  communicates  a  discovery. 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  /  The  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune  is  both  speculating  on  whether  to  go  on  living, 
and  telling  us  something  about  what  life  is  like.  Paradise  Lost 
is  the  summit  of  Milton's  achievement  tells  something  about  Paradise 
Lost,  and  communicates  the  suggestion  that  you  could  compare 
achievement  with  a  mountain.  Any  formula  that  will  cover 
both  these  examples  must  be  very  general,  for  in  the  first  the 
statement  would  hardly  have  been  made,  or  worth  making, 
without  the  discovery;  in  the  second  the  metaphor  is  simply 
ornament,  and  the  statement  could  survive  its  removal  un¬ 
harmed,  even  improved  {Paradise  Lost  is  Milton's  best  work),  j 
This  second  sentence  may  resemble  the  grey  ‘hackneyed  expres-  | 
sions’  of  Fowler,  but  cliche,  real  purple  cliche,  tends  rather  more 
to  the  first  class.  But  instead  of  a  discovery  it  communicates  a 
desire  to  startle,*  perhaps  even  to  draw  attention  to  the  speaker. 

At  the  same  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  cliches  of  politi¬ 
cal  oratory,  we  can  say  that  it  communicates  the  desire  to 
fit  in  with  the  audience. 

Comrades,  the  hour  of  reckoning  has  come,  the  floodgates  are  opening'.  | 
this  is  not  like  the  summit  of  Milton's  achievement  or  the  head  of  the  ^ 

*  Of  course  a  bold  metaphor  by  Donne  or  Shakespeare  may  startle  too  (though  I 
I  doubt  if  that  would  be  the  word  we  should  use  for  our  reaction).  But  the  start-  \ 
ling  is  a  product  of  the  discovery:  not  the  original  motive.  p 
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school  (if  that  is  a  metaphor  any  longer).  The  metaphor  here 
is  the  chief  reason  for  making  the  statement.  It  expresses  the 
desire  to  startle;  ‘This  is  the  goods  now,  no  tame  compromises, 
I’m  talking  (another  cliche  will  do  us  here)  with  the  brakes  off.’ 
At  the  same  time  there  is  the  fitting  in:  ‘Boys,  I’m  what  you 
expected,  I  make  you  sit  up.’ 

Or  let  us  return  to  Marie  Corelli.  This  opening  paragraph  is 
an  announcement  to  the  reader.  The  themes  of  the  book,  its 
sensational  nature,  are  present  in  this  passage  as  metaphors. 
It  is  they,  as  much  as  the  plain  sense  of  the  statements,  which 
announce  that  we  are  in  for  Real  Excitement,  Passion  and 
Vengeance. 

Now,  if  sensationalism  is  more  important  than  over-use,  at 
least  for  one  kind  of  cliche,  it  should  be  possible  to  invent  a 
cliche.  And  I  should  think  that  it  very  nearly  is.  A  phrase 
was  slipped  into  the  last  paragraph  but  one  and  was  called 
a  cliche:  talking  with  the  brakes  off.  It  seems  unbelievable  that 
that  phrase  should  not  have  been  used  before  (or  the  similar 
ones  that  spring  to  mind,  talking  with  the  throttle  out,  in  top  gear), 
yet  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it.  No  doubt  these  are  heard  in 
speech,  yet  one  would  never  be  sure  how  far  the  speaker  is 
remembering,  and  how  far  he  is  inventing  them.  The  point 
is  that  this  distinction  does  not  seem  relevant  to  whether  it  is 
a  cliche,  it  is  so  obviously  one.  I  have  heard  a  speaker  on  the 
radio,  discussing  amateur  theatricals,  tell  his  hearers  that  they 
must  try  to  get  dramatic  electricity.  He  said  this  with  a  peculiar 
emphasis  that  could  have  indicated  either  ‘what  a  fine  phrase 
I’ve  thought  up’  or  ‘that’s  the  way  we  talk  in  the  theatre’. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  know  himself  which  he  was  indicating;  it 
does  not  affect  the  fact  that  he  was  using  a  cliche. 

Tliere  is  a  brand  of  American  fiction  whose  style  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  the  invention  of  cliche.  Raymond  Chandler  is  the 
name  that  springs  to  mind,  and  though  this  account  may  be 
unfair  to  Chandler  at  his  best,  one  can  see  a  certain  appropriate¬ 
ness: 

She  had  a  lot  of  face  and  chin.  She  had  pewter-coloured 
hair  set  in  a  ruthless  permanent,  a  hard  beak,  and  large 
moist  eyes  with  the  sympathetic  expression  of  wet  stones. . . . 
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Escamillo  Drive  made  three  jogs  in  four  blocks,  for  I 
no  reason  that  I  could  see.  In  his  fifth  and  last  block,  [ 
Escamillo  Drive  did  a  neat  little  curve  to  the  left,  hit  the  i 
base  of  the  hill  hard,  and  died  without  a  whimper. 

( The  High  Window) 

\ 

These  metaphors  are  the  reason  why  the  statements  are  made,  | 
rather  than  mere  embellishments;  yet  ‘discovery’  hardly  seems  I 
the  word  for  what  they  impart,  it  is  rather  a  drawing  of  our  | 
attention  to  the  toughness  of  the  writer’s  attitude.  Does  it  " 
matter  much  if  he  invented  this  way  of  describing  a  road  or  j 
picked  it  up?  j 

It  seems  best  then  to  regard  cliche  as  an  attitude  to  one’s  e 
language,  rather  than  the  use  of  individual  objectionable 
phrases:  to  speak  of  cliche,  and  not  cliches.  And  we  may  define 
it  as  the  use  of  commonplaces  with  sensational  intent. 

All  this  has,  in  a  sense,  been  by  way  of  preface.  The  main  [ 
concern  of  this  essay  is  now  to  illustrate  this  conception  of 
sensationalism  by  considering  how  one  can  use  a  commonplace,  i 
For  we  know  that  commonplaces  are  on  the  one  hand  the  stuff  of  [ 
great  literature,  and  on  the  other  hand  endlessly  dreary:  they  I 
are  moving,  trivial  and  offensive.  It  depends  on  what  one  does  I 
with  them,  and  I  suggest  that  there  are  four  ways  of  handling  | 
a  commonplace.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  terms;  I  have  called 
them  stating,  creating,  parading  and  bullying  it. 

i.  Stating.  This  is  important  and  often  ignored.  Say  out  loud  f 
to  yourself,  ‘Deirdre  was  beautiful  and  died.’  It  is  hardly  liter-  I 
ature,  because  anyone  could  say  or  write  it,  but  it  is  most  f 
moving.  Or,  to  make  the  case  stronger,  suppose  one  leaves  out 
the  strongly  suggestive  word:  ‘Consider  a  young  woman,  who 
was  beautiful  and  died.’  Or  simply,  ‘a  young  woman  died’.  Or  I 
‘Beauty  dies,  young  women  die’.  Or,  Deirdre  died’.  Or  just. 
‘Deirdre’.  These  are  not  so  phrased  as  to  catch  the  attention: 
but  give  them  attention,  as  one  might  in  the  the  right  context, 
and  they  are  undoubtedly  moving.  They  simply  put  before  us 
an  important,  and  tragic,  situation.  They  say  nothing  about 
it;  but  the  happening  itself  is  compelling. 

We  may  take  a  parallel  from  the  visual  arts;  that  of  abstract 
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painting.  The  controversy  that  continues  to  rage  round  this 
may  conveniently  be  focused  on  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
satisfying  and  the  most  typical  kind,  frequently  executed  by 
Ben  Nicholson:  that  which  uses  only  a  few  clear  colours  and 
simple  shapes,  squares,  rectangles  and  circles  —  no  complexity  of 
shape,  no  attempt  even  to  suggest  the  natural  world.  Is  this 
art?  It  gives  deep  pleasure  to  many  who  are  concerned  about 
art;  yet  the  public  remains  unconvinced,  and  their  obstinacy 
seems  more  than  the  usual  lag  before  a  new  school  is  accepted: 
other  modem  schools  no  older  than  the  abstract  painters  are 
much  more  widely  and  genuinely  accepted. 

This  may  be  one  of  those  controversies  where  both  sides 
are  right,  because  they  are  not  discussing  the  same  thing.  If 
the  public  is  right,  these  paintings  are  not  art;  but  that  need 
not  mean  that  those  who  enjoy  them  are  deceiving  themselves, 
but  simply  that  their  enjoyment  is  not  an  enjoyment  of  art. 
There  is  a  physical  satisfacdon  in  right  angles,  planes,  circles 
and  simple  colour  harmonies.  Out  of  this  (as  well  as  out  of  a 
vision  of  life)  painters  create  the  more  complex  and  organized 
world  of  a  work  of  art.  They  explore,  or  use,  this  pleasure. 
Ben  Nicholson  (of  course  I  speak  only  of  his  completely  abstract 
paindngs,  not  of  the  wafer-like  compositions  subtly  based  on 
landscapes)  is  not  creating,  but  stadng  a  commonplace:  not  a 
commonplace  of  the  emodons  like  ‘Beauty  dies’  (I  doubt  if 
paindng  can  do  that),  but  of  the  senses.  He  is  presenting  one  of 
the  elements  of  ardsdc  creation,  which  we  contemplate  and 
are  satisfied;  just  as  when  I  write  ‘Deirdre  died’  I  am  presendng 
an  element  of  literature,  which  one  contemplates,  and  is  moved. 

Some  will  here  protest  that  a  big  quesdon  of  definidon  has 
been  begged,  and  ‘commonplace’  has  taken  on  a  uselessly  wide 
and  vague  meaning.  The  question  has  been  begged,  but  that 
need  not  destroy  the  case.  I  refer  later  to  the  limitadons  and 
attractions  of  the  human  situation  as  commonplaces,  and  this 
sense  (the  normal  one  when  one  speaks  of  the  ‘great  common¬ 
places’  of  literature)  refers  to  statements  about  life.  The  ‘dis¬ 
covery’  communicated  by  a  metaphor  may  come  under  this 
heading,  so  that  what  we  are  told  alx)ut  ‘doom’  by  the  metaphor 
hand  of  doom  is  a  commonplace.  But  we  make  literature  out  of 
these  statements  about  life  because  they  are  important,  which 
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means,  in  this  context,  because  of  the  emotions  we  have  about 
them.  It  therefore  seems  legitimate  to  speak  of  commonplaces 
of  the  emotions.  As  for  the  case  of  abstract  art,  one  may  call  it 
a  parallel  rather  than  an  illustration  (a  citing,  that  is,  of  another 
of  the  elements  of  art,  pleasure  in  spatial  relations  being  one 
element,  commonplaces  another).  But  the  relation  is  closer 
than  this.  Among  the  pleasures  resulting  from  physical  percep¬ 
tion,  those  which  concern  these  simple  shapes  seem  to  be  more 
obviously  important  and  more  universally  enjoyed;  and  in  that 
sense  are  commonplaces  in  a  way  our  pleasure  in  a  Mondrian, 
or  an  abstract  curtziin  pattern,  is  not. 

It  is  here  that  the  value  of  folk  literature  chiefly  lies.  Often 
it  rises  to  creation,  but  more  usually  it  has  the  merits  of: 

Oh  whistle,  and  I’ll  come  to  you,  my  lad; 

Oh  whistle,  and  I’ll  come  to  you,  my  lad, 

Tho’  father  and  mither  and  a’  should  gae  mad. 

Oh  whistle,  and  I’ll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

—  or  of  the  simple  statements  of  love-situations  or  tragic  deaths 
that  make  up  the  whole  matter  of  many  folk-songs;  or  of 
the  utter  lack  of  discovery  or  sensationalism  in  the  image  when 
Frankie  and  Johnnie 

Swore  to  be  true  to  each  other 
Just  hke  the  stars  above. 

This  may  point  to  a  great  deal  of  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  that  folk  literature  is  produced  by  the  people.  We  all  know 
that  a  public  gathering  cannot  write  a  poem,  and  that  even  the 
most  impersonal  poem  must  at  some  time  be  the  work  of  an 
individual;  but  of  a  folk-song  we  believe  that  different  in¬ 
dividuals  could  have  composed  it  on  various  occasions,  that 
those  who  sing  it  could  have  changed  the  words  and  it  would 
not  matter,  that  there  is  no  single,  significant  act  of  poetic 
creation.  All  this  is  true  and  comes,  I  would  suggest,  from  our 
feeling  that  we  could  have  written  it  ourselves:  for  though  we 
cannot  all  have  an  act  of  poetic  creation,  we  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  state  a  commonplace. 
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Some  might  consider  this  a  deprecatory  view  of  folk  litera¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  be.  That  something  can  be  done 
by  many  people  need  not  make  it  worthless;  this  would  be 
absurd  as  an  ethical  principle,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  make  it 
into  an  aesthetic  one.  Further,  a  great  part  of  the  value  of 
folk  literature  consbts  in  the  circumstances.  The  audience  is 
disposed  to  notice,  and  reflect  on,  the  commonplaces  presented 
to  it;  consequently  it  is  moved. 

2.  Creating.  This  is  literature,  and  there  seems  no  point  in 
elaborating  unless  one  were  writing  a  whole  book.  The  subject 
of  literature  is  the  great  commonplaces  of  human  life,  which  we 
know  already.  Either  this  is  the  professed  subject  {Gather  ye 
rosebuds^  The  Divine  Comedy)  or  else  it  is  the  theme  which  gives 
value  to  a  more  specific  subject  {Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  King  Lear). 
Since  we  know  already  what  are  the  limitations  and  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  human  situation,  the  poet  and  dramatist  must 
cause  us  to  possess  this  knowledge  in  a  new  way.  It  is  here 
that  literature  resembles  philosophy,  or  at  any  rate  one  view, 
one  function,  of  philosophy: 

Philosophical  reasoning  leads  to  no  conclusions  which 
we  did  not  in  some  sense  know  already.  Every  school  of 
philosophical  thought  has  accepted  this  principle,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  philosophy  does  not,  like  exact  or  empirical 
science,  bring  us  to  know  things  of  which  we  were  simply 
ignorant,  but  brings  us  to  know  in  a  different  way,  things 
which  we  already  knew  already  in  some  way. 
(Collingwood:  Essays  on  Philosophical  Method,  VIII,  lo) 

This  parallel  between  literature  and  philosophy,  not  drawn  by 
Collingwood,  provides  an  independent  corroboration  of  his  last 
chapter,  on  philosophy  as  a  branch  of  literature. 

At  least  one  great  writer  has  held  this  view  of  the  difference 
between  the  stating  of  commonplaces  and  the  writing  of  litera¬ 
ture,  without  disparaging  the  former.  In  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  it  seems  to  me  important  to  realize  that  the  phrase  infinite 
poignancy,  though  on  the  surface  a  gibe  at  the  critic  referred  to, 
is  also  meant  quite  seriously,  and  not  as  a  mere  irony;  yet  to 
Conrad  it  is  still  no  reason  for  not  writing  novels: 
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A  critic  had  remarked  that  if  I  had  selected  another 
method  of  composition  and  taken  a  little  more  trouble  the 
tale  could  have  been  told  in  about  two  hundred  pages.  I 
confess  I  do  not  perceive  exactly  the  bearings  of  such 
criticism  or  even  the  use  of  such  a  remark.  No  doubt  that  j 
by  selecting  a  certain  method  and  taking  great  pains  the 
whole  story  might  have  been  written  out  on  a  cigarette  L 
paper.  For  that  matter,  the  whole  history  of  mankind  f 
could  be  written  thus  if  only  approached  with  sufficient  I 
detachment.  The  history  of  men  on  this  earth  since  the  [ 
beginning  of  ages  may  be  resumed  in  one  phrase  of  in¬ 
finite  poignancy:  They  were  bom,  they  suffered,  they 
died  . . .  Yet  it  is  a  great  tale! 

(Joseph  Conrad:  Preface  to  Chance) 

3.  Parading.  To  explain  this  we  must  return  for  a  moment  to 
the  first  section.  I  have  spoken  as  if  anyone  could  state  a 
commonplace,  and  in  a  sense  this  is  so;  but  the  effect  is  very 
easy  to  sp>oil.  Context  defeats  us.  It  may  be  easy  to  show  a  * 
pure  situation,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  sustain  this.  All  the  illustra¬ 
tions  given  in  the  first  section  are  very  short.  The  merit  of  a 
good  folk-song  lies  not  in  any  difficulty  in  stating  what  is  moving, 
but  in  the  restraint  with  which  that  is  left  alone.  And  folk¬ 
songs  are  not  only  short  but  sung.  There  are  long  folk-songs, 
but  they  will  probably  be  either  entertainment  rather  than 
literature,  or  narrative,  whose  significance  is  contained  in  a 
short  repeated  refrain,  or  else  they  may  (it  is  not  after  all 
impossible)  really  be  poetry,  and  fall  into  the  second  group. 

If  a  poem  continues  for  more  than  a  line  or  two  a  reader  no 
longer  contemplates,  he  listens.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  put 
a  single  situation  in  front  of  him  and  leave  him  to  think  about 
it.  What  has  been  said  combines  with  what  is  said  next,  and 
before  long  there  is  a  linguistic  situation  which  has  to  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  way  one  organizes  a  poem.  If  the  writer  has  no  great 
talent  at  this,  he  produces  something  like  the  following: 


Ah  burning  Thoughts  now  let  me  take  some  Rest, 
And  your  tumultuous  Broyles  a  while  appease, 

Is’t  not  enough,  Starres,  Fortune,  Loue  molest 
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Me  adl  at  once,  but  yee  must  to  displease? 

Let  Hope  (though  false)  yet  lodge  within  my  Brest, 

My  high  Attempt  (though  dangerous)  yet  praise. 

What  though  I  trace  not  right  Heaven’s  steppie  Wayes? 

It  doth  suffice,  my  Fall  shall  make  me  blest. 

I  doe  not  doate  on  Dayes,  nor  fear  not  Death, 

So  that  my  Life  be  braue,  what  though  not  long? 

Let  me  Renown’d  hue  from  the  vulgare  Throng, 

And  when  ye  list  (Heauens)  take  this  borrowed  Breath. 

Men  but  like  Visions  are,  Time  doth  all  claime. 

He  hues,  who  dies  to  winne  a  lasting  Name. 

{Drummond  of  Hawthomden.  Poetical  Works, 
ed.  Kastner,  I,  17) 

Any  one  of  half  a  dozen  hnes  would  be  better  than  the  whole 
poem;  for  we  are  distracted  from  contemplation  of  each  simple, 
memorable  commonplace  before  we  can  begin;  often  the  very 
line  which  states  it  is  already  providing  a  distraction.  So  that  my 
life  be  brave,  or  time  doth  all  claim,  are  (except  for  slightly  hterary 
diction)  simple  and  impressive  because  of  what  they  say:  but 
one  would  hardly  notice  that  when  reading  the  poem,  for  it 
parades  its  commonplaces:  Usts  them,  not  allowing  any  one  to 
sink  in  the  reader’s  mind  before  it  is  succeeded  by  another  which 
could  only  have  been  related  to  it  by  the  use  of  greater  creative 
power  than  Drummond  possesses. 

The  fault  of  poetry  like  this  (typical  surely  as  an  undis¬ 
tinguished  example  of  the  Renaissance  tradition,  or  at  any  rate 
the  main  Renaissance  tradidon)  is  dullness;  we  shall  consider 
the  opposite  fault  in  a  moment. 

Before  leaving  this  section,  we  may  notice  those  poetic  effects 
which  seem  to  consist  in  the  insertion  of  a  stated  commonplace 
in  a  context  of  high  literary  tension:  like  Macduff’s  He  has  no 
children.  Shakespeare  and  Wordsworth  abound  in  these.  It  is 
obvious  that  out  of  their  context  these  sentences  have  no 
literary  distinction.  One  of  the  most  moving  touches  in  the 
Prelude  occurs  in  the  snaring  of  birds  in  the  first  book: 


Moon  and  stars 
Were  shining  o’er  my  head. 
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Quoted  like  this  it  is  worth  as  much,  and  as  little,  as  ‘A  young 
woman  died’.  What  the  context  does  in  such  cases  is  to  direct 
our  attention  towards  these  statements  (this  function  was  served 
by  external  circumstances  in  the  case  of  folk  literature)  and 
to  leave  us  able  to  think  about  them  during  the  succeeding  lines, 
superimposing  ideas  that  will  continue  the  thoughts  begun  by 
the  commonplace.  The  line  of  Wordsworth  just  quoted  bursts 
out  of  an  anxious,  questioning,  excited  passage,  more  latinate 
in  diction,  but  is  succeeded  by 

I  was  alone. 

And  seemed  to  be  a  trouble  to  the  peace 
That  dwelt  among  them. 

4.  Bullying.  It  is  difficult,  but  very  important,  to  distinguish 
this  section  from  the  second.  This  one  springs  from  the  idea 
that  a  commonplace,  as  such,  is  inadequate.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
genuinely  creative  writer  feels  just  that.  One  cannot  imagine 
that  Marvell  wrote  To  His  Coy  Mistress  because  he  felt  that  the 
thought  of  mortality  was,  in  itself,  flat;  it  would  rather  be  that 
because  it  was  so  moving  it  needed  to  be  adequately  expressed 
*—  expressed,  not  added  to.  The  intention  of  metaphor  as  crea¬ 
tion  can  thus  be  distinguished  from  that  of  metaphor  as  cliche: 
the  discovery  of  what  the  subject  is  like,  not  the  addition  of  an 
extraneous  ‘liveliness’. 

But  hark!  My  pulse,  like  a  soft  drum 
,  Beats  my  approach,  tells  thee  I  come. 

{Bishop  King's  Exequy) 


Yet,  O  for  one  deep  draught  in  this  dull  hour! 

One  deep,  deep,  draught  of  the  departed  time! 

O  for  one  brief  strong  pulse  of  ancient  power. 

To  beat  and  breathe  through  all  the  valves  of  rhyme. 

(Bulwer  Lytton:  A  Night  in  Italy) 


Their  common  use  of  the  image  of  a  pulse  makes  these  passages 
conveniently  comparable.  The  difference  in  quality  is  obvious, 
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and  can  be  related,  I  suggest,  to  a  difference  in  intention.  We 
may  state  this  in  Richards’  terms:  intention  and  feeling  (and 
perhaps  tone  as  well)  are  more  genuinely  connected  with  the 
sense  in  the  first  than  they  are  in  the  second.  This  latter 
conveys  a  design  on  the  reader  in  no  way  arising  naturally  out 
of  the  thought  of  recollection.  It  is  something  added,  and  some¬ 
thing  sensational. 

This  classification,  if  valid,  has  a  few  corollaries.  It  is  clear 
that  the  third  and  fourth  sections,  parading  and  bullying,  are 
incompatible:  are  in  fact  complementary  faults.  There  is  a 
chronological  relation,  too,  between  them. 

Cliche  is  something  recent.  The  term  goes  back  to  1892. 
How  far  back  the  thing  itself  goes  no  one  can  say,  but  hardly 
behind  the  nineteenth  century.  To  demonstrate  this,  let  us 
take  what  might  seem  to  be  an  example  of  cliche  from  another 
period:  the  kennings  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Reading  Anglo- 
Saxon  one  is  struck  by  them  immediately:  a  battle-field  is 
wtl-stow,  slaughter-place;  a  battle  is  ecg-bracu,  sword-storm; 
a  ship  is  sund-wudu,  sea-wood,  or  wegflota,  wave-floater.  Is  it 
possible  to  regard  these  as  cliche?  Can  we  imagine  the 
sensitive  listener  in  the  tenth  century  wincing  as  he  heard 
once  again  that  one  Wulfstan  was  wigan  wigheardne,  cdfne  mid  his 
cynne,  the  warrior  brave  in  battle,  bold  among  his  kinsmen,  and 
thinking  ‘those  everlasting  kennings!  always  brave  in  battle!’? 
No,  one  cannot  imagine  this.  It  is  true  that  the  modem  reader 
seems  to  get  something  from  a  kenning  that  the  contemporary 
could  not;  he  can  meet  wegflota  for  the  first  time,  and  feel  a 
thrill  of  freshness  impossible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  hearer,  for 
what  we  are  perceiving  is  not  only  the  poem  but  an  element  in 
Anglo-Saxon  poetic  sensibility  that  was  unknown  to  us.  But  this 
can  only  happen  to  us  once  or  twice;  it  is  an  ephemeral  pleasure, 
and  a  trivial  one  compared  with  what  the  contemporary 
hearer  got  from  the  kennings  and  we  don’t  get.  For  his  attitude 
cannot  have  been  at  all  like  our  attitude  towards  Marie  Corelli; 
we  can  deduce  from  their  regular  use  in  the  best  poetry  that 
they  were  considered  a  poetic  necessity.  They  belong  with  the 
stock  epithets  of  Homer  and  Virgil;  we  can  never  quite  re¬ 
capture  the  original  reaction  to  them,  because  in  our  poetry 
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we  do  not  use  stock  epithets  or  kennings.  They  depend  on  there 
being  no  fear,  because  no  danger,  of  cliche. 

If  cliche  is  sensational  in  intent,  and  also  recent,  there  looms 
the  opportunity  for  a  lament  over  the  modern  world,  that  here 
is  yet  another  example  of  the  sensational  age  we  live  in.  Such 
opportunities  are  usually  best  resisted,  and  the  purpose  of  this 
inquiry  will  be  served  by  an  explanation  in  merely  literary 
terms,  in  terms  of  a  shift  in  ways  of  handling  language.  This 
lies,  I  suggest,  in  the  change  of  criteria  that  is  connected  with 
romanticism:  the  replacement  of  decorum  by  originality. 

To  illustrate  (what  is  indeed  universally  acknowledged)  our 
present  regard  for  originality,  the  following  sentence  from 
Brooks  and  Warren’s  admirable  Fundamentals  of  Good  Writing 
will  serve.  Condemning  stale  metaphors,  they  write: 

We  are  usually  attracted  to  metaphor  in  the  first  place 
because  ordinary  language  seems  trite. 

This  is  both  untrue  and  revealing.  It  is  untrue  because  ordinary 
language  is  not  trite.  The  error  here  is  the  same  as  Partridge’s. 
One  does  not  feel  T  am  thirty  years  old’  to  be  trite,  unless  one 
is  writing  with  the  intention  of  spicing  one’s  remarks,  of  impres¬ 
sing  one’s  audience  by  writing  the  warm  blood  of  thirty  summers 
courses  through  my  veins.  None  of  the  examples  given  of  stated 
commonplaces  is  trite,  nor  are  the  phrases  of  everyday  inter¬ 
course  {Good  morning,  What  is  the  time?)  in  which  metaphorical 
variation  has  never  struck  anyone  as  necessary. 

But  the  sentence  is  reveaUng,  for  the  hint  it  gives  of  a  jaded 
palate:  of  a  desire  for  originality  because  it  is  needed.  Ordinary 
language  is  clearly  used  here  with  a  derogatory  sense.  Successful 
metaphor  recommends  itself  by  the  discovery  it  communicates 
without  needing  to  appeal  to  any  previous  dissatisfaction.  But 
Brooks  and  Warren,  by  referring  to  such  a  dissatisfaction  with 
the  unoriginal,  are  clearly  claiming  originality  as  the  main 
criterion  of  literary  merit. 

One  would  expect  this  to  make  them  unsympathetic  to  the 
first  of  our  four  headings,  the  stating  of  commonplaces.  There 
is  the  germ  of  an  argument  here,  on  why  the  metaphysicak 
have  become  so  popular  today.  There  is  also  another  argument 
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that  is  perhaps  worth  referring  to:  the  explanation  of  what 
should  have  puzzled  critics  more  than  it  has,  the  eighteenth- 
century  regard  for  folk  literature,  so  much  greater  than  ours.  The 
twentieth  century  has  a  political  and  sociological  prejudice 
in  favour  of  popular  culture:  in  the  age  of  democracy  and 
anthropology  we  are  not  likely  to  be  put  off  by  its  vulgarity 
or  barbarism,  whereas  the  Augustans  found  it  hard  to  escape 
from  a  continual  embarrassed  surprise  that  such  works  should 
be  of  any  value.  Addison  quotes  Sidney’s  classic  summary  of 
this  attitude: 

Certainly  I  must  confesse  mine  owne  barbarousnesse,  I 
never  heard  the  old  Song  of  Percy  and  Duglas,  that  I 
founde  not  my  heart  mooved  more  then  with  a  Trumpet: 
and  yet  it  is  sung  but  by  some  blinde  Crowder,  with  no 
rougher  voyce,  then  rude  stile:  which  being  so  evill 
apparelled  in  the  dust  and  Cobwebbes  of  that  uncivill  age, 
what  would  it  worke  trimmed  in  the  gorgious  eloquence  of 
Pindare? 

{Apology  for  Poetry) 

and  though  he  defends  the  ballad  against  Sidney,  this  is  not 
done  by  rejecting  his  criteria,  but  by  the  not  very  felicitous 
attempt  to  show  that  it  is  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence 
of  Pindar. 

Yet  despite  the  embarrassment,  and  the  scorn  of  Johnson, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Augustans  liked  folk  literature  better 
than  we  do:  the  testimony  is  continuous.  Shenstone,  to  take  an 
example  almost  at  random,  writes  in  terms  which  suggest  that 
it  was  for  these  very  qualities  that  he  liked  it: 

There  is  nothing  gives  me  greater  Pleasure  than  the 
simplicity  of  style  and  sentiment  that  is  observable  in  old 
English  ballads. 

{To  Thomas  Percy ^  Jan.  4th,  1758) 

Even  Johnson  objected  on  social  as  much  as  literary  grounds 
(‘Chevy  Chase  pleased  the  vulgar  but  did  not  satisfy  the 
learned'  —  Windham’s  Diary),  and  we  know  that  he  liked  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 
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We  have  none  of  the  aversion  to  overcome,  and  yet  we  feel 
little  of  the  pull.  Our  regard  for  the  ballads  is  surely  no  greater 
than  our  general  regard  for  all  kinds  of  literature  that  springs 
from  the  modem  historical  and  catholic  approach  to  the  ptist: 
it  is  nothing  like  our  regard  for  the  metaphysicals,  and  has  not 
influenced  our  poetry  in  the  same  way. 

And  the  reason  for  this  is,  surely,  that  we  do  not  value  state¬ 
ment  as  did  the  Augustans.  There  is  a  similarity  between  the 
language  in  which  the  border  minstrel  stated  his  situations  and 
that  in  which  the  Augustan  stated  his  general  propositions;  so 
that  in  each  case  the  impulse  to  hunt  for  metaphor  is  small. 

An  interesting  passage  from  Horace  Walpole  is  worth  quoting 
here: 


I  doubt  whether  we  have  not  gone  a  long,  long  way 
beyond  the  possibility  of  writing  a  good  song.  All  the 
words  in  the  language  have  been  so  often  employed  on 
simple  images  (without  which  a  song  cannot  be  good),  and 
such  reams  of  bad  verses  have  been  produced  in  that  kind, 
that  I  question  whether  tme  simplicity  itself  could  please 
now  .  .  .  Our  present  choir  of  poetic  virgins  .  .  .  colour 
their  compositions  so  highly  with  choice  and  dainty 
phrases,  that  their  own  dresses  are  not  more  fantastic  and 
romantic. 

(To  John  Pinkerton,  Oct.  6th,  1784) 

The  last  word  had  been  hovering  for  some  time  before  Walpole 
wrote  it.  For  of  course  he  is  chronicling  one  aspect  of  the  rise 
of  the  romantic  movement.  And  at  the  same  time  he  is  lament¬ 
ing  that  the  stating  of  a  commonplace  can  no  longer  please, 
because  such  reams  of  bad  verses  have  been  written  in  which 
they  are  paraded.  Here  is  the  soil  in  which  cliche  will  grow. 

If  this  modem  regard  for  originality  is  new,  what  has  it 
replaced?  A  glance  at  Renaissance  documents  will  remind  us 
that  it  is  decorum.  There  is  little  need  to  elaborate  the  sixteenth- 
and  seventeenth-century  view  of  decomm  as  the  great  test  of 
style,  or  to  assert  that  to  contemporary  readers  it  was  the  great 
test.  This  can  be  confirmed  either  from  Puttenham  or  from 
Miss  Rosemond  Tuve. 
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So  close  the  ground,  and  ’bout  her  shade 
Black  curtains  draw:  my  bride  is  laid. 

{Bishop  King^s  Exequy) 

Now  lies  the  Earth  all  Danae  to  the  stars 
And  all  thy  heart  lies  open  unto  me. 

(Tennyson:  The  Princess) 

Here  are  two  fine  passages,  each  unquestionably  a  product  of 
its  own  century:  one  could  never  mistake  the  Tennyson  for  a 
Renaissance  poem,  or  the  King  for  a  romantic  one.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  way  Tennyson  uses  Danae  and  the  way 
King  uses  lai<n  Both  are  original  in  the  sense  that  the  author 
thought  it  up  for  himself,  the  sense  in  which  all  good  poetry  is 
original.  But  Tennyson  is  original  in  the  more  important  sense 
in  which  I  have  been  using  the  term  here:  he  is  meant  to  sound 
original.  The  context  does  not  prepare  us  for  the  word  Danae  — 
it  is  a  deliberate  surprise;  whereas  King  has  tried  to  prepare  us: 
laid  is  the  word  that  had  to  come.  Laid  is  given  its  value  by  the 
context,  Danae  reaches  out  to  influence  the  context.  Originality, 
which  was  a  means  in  Renaissance  poetic,  is  now  becoming  an 
end. 

This  is  bringing  us  close  to  the  concept  of  sensationalism  — 
of  a  shock  to  the  reader  that  is  not  the  product  of  the  discovery 
of  a  metaphor,  but  something  more  of  an  independent  aim. 
And  on  this  point,  the  essay,  having  come  full  circle,  concludes: 
that  cliche  is  the  bad  side  of  originality.  Why  Tennyson’s  line 
about  Danae  is  good,  and  Marie  Corelli’s  account  of  the  great 
South  American  forest  is  bad,  is  a  matter  of  literary  judgment, 
and  is  the  sort  of  question  every  literary  critic  is  constantly 
trying  to  answer.  Here  I  suggest  that  each  of  these  two  is  a 
linguistic  effect  one  would  not  find  in  earlier  writing.  The  bad 
Renaissance  poet  parades  his  commonplaces,  and  is  dull;  the 
bad  romantic  poet  bullies  them,  and  is  sensational. 
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The  Heart  of  Midlothian:  Scott  as  Artist 

ROBIN  MATHEAD 

SCOTT,  most  critics  seem  to  agree,  is  not  characteristically 
the  conscious  artist  in  the  sense  in  which  Henry  James,  Jane 
Austen,  and  Virginia  Woolf  are  conscious  artists.  Inconsis¬ 
tencies  of  plot  and  character,  internal  contradictions,  anachron¬ 
isms,  and  the  like,  appear  to  have  disturbed  neither  him  nor 
the  greater  number  of  his  enthusiastic  contemporary  readers. 
He  is  normally  content  to  let  the  tale,  with  its  rather  grey 
prose  and  its  slack  construction,  amble  along  as  it  pleases, 
quickening  the  pulse  and  tightening  the  grip  only  when  the 
matter  is  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  him.  The  professed 
moral  intention  of  Waverley,  for  example,  counts  for  next  to 
nothing.  What  remains  vital  to  us  after  we  have  closed  the  novel 
is  the  picture  of  the  Macivors  and  their  way  of  life,  precisely 
the  thing,  in  fact,  which  Scott  finally  acknowledges  to  have 
most  interested  him.  But  one  could  hardly  claim  that  the 
picture  of  the  Macivors  constituted  anything  like  a  ‘theme’  or 
even  a  central  preoccupation  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  It  may 
be  that  aspect  of  the  novel  that  appeals  to  him  the  most  strongly, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  central  raison  d'itre  to  which 
everything  else  in  the  novel  is  intimately  and  organically  related. 

When  a  writer  is  artistically  so  slack  as  Scott  most  often  is, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
absence  of  a  central  theme  or  preoccupation  to  give  his  work 
government  and  coherence.  And  it  is  easy  enough  to  explain 
this  in  the  case  of  Scott  by  remarking  that  as  a  novelist  he  was, 
after  all,  an  entertainer,  dependent  upon  pleasing  a  large  public 
in  its  own  way  decidedly  exacting,  though  this  should  not  make 
us  blind  to  qualities  of  mind  and  character  constantly  apparent 
in  novels  that  are  today  perhaps  unduly  slighted.  There  is, 
however,  one  novel  in  which,  if  only  for  one-half  of  its  length, 
Scott  is  sufficiently  mastered  by  a  theme  to  be  inspired  to  a 
piece  of  almost  entirely  consistent  artistic  achievement.  To 
suggest  that  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  is  Scott’s  best  novel  is 
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certainly  not  to  say  anything  at  all  original,  and  I  do  not  claim 
to  have  said  anything  new  in  itself  in  the  notes  that  follow. 
They  are  offered  with  a  view  to  leading  the  reader  to  look  at 
familiar  material  with  perhaps  slightly  more  attention  than 
heretofore,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  persuaded  to  regard  the 
first  half  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  as  the  fine  thing  that  I 
take  it  to  be. 

I  said  above  that  Scott’s  achievement  here  was  'almost  entirely 
consistent’,  because  even  the  first  part  of  the  novel  is  not  quite 
all  of  a  piece.  Inevitably,  those  elements  that  make  the  second 
half  of  the  book  relatively  unsatisfactory  cannot  help  creeping 
into  the  superior  half.  The  second  half  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian 
partakes  of  the  usual  qualities  of  the  Scott  adventure  story, 
complete  with  a  spirited  picture  of  Queen  Caroline;  but 
although  it  is  vastly  better  than  anything  in  Ivanhoe  and 
Kenilworth,  it  seems  flat  and  ordinary  after  the  seriousness  and 
concentration  of  the  first  half.  Scott’s  most  serious  interest  ends 
almost  exactly  half  way  through  the  novel,  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  trial  of  Effie  Deans.  The  pressure  of  popular  taste  does 
not  permit  him  to  carry  through  the  whole  novel  in  so  serious  a 
spirit. 

We  can  observe  popular  taste  intruding  in  the  first  half  in  the 
character  of  George  Robertson,  Effie’s  seducer,  who  is  in 
direct  line  of  descent  from  the  Montoni  of  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho  and  other  picturesque  villains  of  the  Gothic  thriller.* 
When  Jeanie  Deans  goes  to  keep  a  nocturnal  assignadon  with 
him  by  a  ruined  chapel  near  which  a  horrible  murder  has  once 
been  committed,  she  has  little  doubt  that  she  is  to  be  confronted 
by  an  evil  spirit.  Scott  makes  a  good  deal  of  Effie’s  ‘credulity’, 
and  has  some  characteristically  interesting  notes  on  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  superstitions  prevailing  even  among  the  sternly  God¬ 
fearing  Scottish  Covenanters,  but  this  gloss  of  common  sense 
does  not  conceal  the  essential  nature  of  the  episode,  which 
strongly  recalls  many  a  scene  in  the  Tales  of  Terror.*  To  show 

*For  a  history  of  this  type  of  character  see  Mario  Praz,  The  Romantic  Agony, 
Chapter  II. 

*  ^ott  is  a  real  master  of  the  art  of  ‘getting  it  both  ways’,  i.e.  giving  his  public 
the  old  familiar  thrill,  while  at  the  same  time  flattering  his  readers  that  they,  of 
course,  are  really  superior  to  such  childish  sensationalism.  The  whole  of  Waoerl^ 
could  be  analyst  to  illustrate  this. 
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how  close  Scott  is  to  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  here  is  the 
description  of  Robertson  as  he  first  appears  to  the  rather  insipid 
Reuben  Butler: 

The  fiery  eye,  the  abrupt  demeanour,  the  occzisionally 
harsh,  yet  studiously  subdued  tone  of  voice  —  the  features, 
handsome,  but  now  clouded  with  pride,  now  disturbed  by 
suspicion,  now  inflamed  with  passion  —  those  dark,  hazel 
eyes  which  he  sometimes  shaded  with  his  cap,  as  if  he  were 
averse  to  have  them  seen  while  they  were  occupied  with 
keenly  observing  the  motions  and  bearing  of  others  — 
those  eyes  that  were  now  turbid  with  melancholy,  now 
gleaming  with  scorn,  and  now  sparkling  with  fury  —  was 
it  the  passions  of  a  mere  mortal  they  expressed,  or  the 
emotions  of  a  fiend  who  seeks,  and  seeks  in  vain,  to  conceal 
his  fiendish  designs  under  the  borrowed  mask  of  manly 
beauty?  The  whole  partook  of  the  mien,  language,  and 
port  of  the  ruined  archangel.  . . . 

That  kind  of  concession  to  the  more  debased  popular  taste  of 
Scott’s  day  cannot  but  jar  when  surrounded,  as  it  is  in  the  first 
half  of  this  novel,  by  so  much  that  is  so  different. 

A  fair  amount  of  what  is  good  in  the  first  half  is,  of  course, 
quite  typical  of  the  author  at  his  ordinary  best.  Scott  obviously 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  affair  of  Captain  Porteous,  and  his 
re-creation  of  the  historical  facts  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
illicit  hanging  of  Porteous  is  brilliant  and  vivid.  But  the  real 
distinction  of  the  first  half  stems  from  something  quite  different, 
something  unique  in  Scott.  For  once  he  is  mastered  by  a  theme, 
a  theme  that  he  approaches  with  real  seriousness  and  integrity. 
Crudely  to  indicate  the  nature  of  this  theme,  it  is  as  though 
Scott  were  asking ‘What  does  human  justice  amount  to?’  Human 
justice  has  as  its  monument  the  institutions  of  the  Law,  and 
the  Law  in  this  instance  is  manifested  in  the  working  of  a 
particular  statute.  The  alarming  frequency  of  child-murder 
in  Scotland  has  led  the  government  to  order  the  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  statute  whereby  a  woman  who  is  known  to  be  preg¬ 
nant,  who  conceals  the  fact  of  her  pregnancy,  who  is  delivered  of 
a  child  and  can  neither  produce  it  nor  satisfactorily  prove  that 
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it  has  died  a  natural  death,  will  be  held  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
the  child,  whether  or  not  its  actual  death  can  be  established, 
and  will  suffer  the  death  penalty  accordingly.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  severity  of  the  statute  might  seem  in  itself  to  be  a 
substantial  text  for  discourse  on  the  nature  of  human  justice,  but 
Scott’s  interest  goes  far  deeper  than  a  discussion  of  the  right  or 
wrong  of  the  statute  upon  which  the  story  hinges.  In  fact,  it  is 
impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  all  great  novels,  to  disengage 
adequately  the  theme  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  without  some 
detailed  attention  to  the  way  the  novel  works,  to  its  art. 

The  opening  chapter,  in  which  the  imagined  narrator,  by 
means  of  a  rather  comic  accident,  falls  in  with  two  young 
lawyers  and  consequently  receives  the  story  of  Effie  Deans,  is 
much  more  than  the  piece  of  mere  mechanism  it  could  so  easily 
be  elsewhere  in  Scott.  The  fact  that  the  two  young  men  are 
lawyers  is  in  itself,  the  theme  of  the  novel  taken  into  con- 
aderation,  of  significance.  They  are  of  a  lively,  almost  frivolous 
disposition;  the  narrator’s  account  of  their  behaviour  and 
conversation  after  their  arrival  at  the  inn  hais,  in  view  of  what 
is  to  come,  an  ironic  effect  of  some  pathos.  Are  these  the  men, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  asking,  who  guide  the  dispensers  of 
human  justice?  Accomplished  or  otherwise  in  their  professions 
they  may  be,  but  how  essentially  heartless  they  seem,  how  little 
more  than  a  profession  the  Law  is  to  them!  Not  that  they  are 
shown  to  us,  as  human  beings,  in  at  all  an  unattractive  light. 
It  is,  in  a  way  their  very  light-heartedness  and  high  spirits, 
agreeable  enough  in  itself,  that  gives  us  the  impression,  in  the 
large  context  of  the  whole  novel,  that  they  are  rather  callous 
individuals.  Their  talk  has  the  callousness  of  the  conversation 
of  young  medical  students.  Even  Hardie’s  ‘purple  patch’  of 
rhetoric  about  the  Tolbooth  springs,  not  from  any  particular 
emotion  at  the  human  stories  connected  with  the  prison,  but 
from  the  delight  in  verbal  virtuosity  so  characteristic  of  the 
pjur,  to  whom  punning  is  a  fine  art. 

After  this  obliquely  ironic  preface,  the  story  proper  begins  with 
a  description  of  the  spot  that  is  shortly  to  witness  the  most  violent 
scene  in  the  novel,  and  is  to  be  felt  as  a  presence  throughout  the 
entire  drama.  The  grey  prevailing  tone  of  the  narrative  is  at 
I  once  established: 
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In  former  times,  England  had  her  Tyburn,  to  which  the 
devoted  victims  of  justice  were  conducted  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  up  what  is  now  called  Oxford  Road.  In  Edinburgh, 
a  large  open  street,  or  rather  oblong  square,  surrounded  by 
high  houses,  called  the  Grassmarket,  was  used  for  the  same 
melancholy  purpose.  It  was  not  ill-chosen  for  such  a 
scene,  being  of  considerable  extent,  and  therefore  fit  to 
accommodate  a  great  number  of  spectators,  such  as  were 
usually  assembled  by  this  melancholy  spectacle.  On  the 
other  hand,  few  of  the  houses  which  surround  it  were,  even 
in  early  times,  inhabited  by  persons  of  fashion;  so  that  those 
likely  to  be  offended  or  over  deeply  affected  by  such  un¬ 
pleasant  exhibitions  were  not  in  the  way  of  having  their 
quiet  disturbed  by  them.  The  houses  in  the  Grassmarket 
are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  mean  description;  yet  the 
place  is  not  without  some  features  of  grandeur,  being 
overhung  by  the  southern  side  of  the  huge  rock  on  which 
the  castle  stands,  and  by  the  moss-grown  battlements  and 
turreted  walls  of  that  ancient  fortress. 

One  cannot  miss  the  irony  of  that  phrase,  ‘the  devoted  victinu 
of  justice’. 

There  follows  the  compact  account  of  the  arrest  of  the  two 
criminals,  Wilson  and  Robertson,  the  escape  of  Robertson,  the 
execution  of  Wilson,  and  the  ensuing  public  tumult,  as  a  result 
of  which  Captain  Porteous,  Commander  of  the  City  Guard,  is 
tried  and  sentenced  to  death  for  wrongfully  opening  fire  on 
innocent  people.  The  day  appointed  for  his  execution  arrives, 
only  to  bring  to  the  great  mob  gathered  for  the  sight,  the  news 
that  he  has  been  reprieved: 

The  assembled  spectators  of  almost  all  degrees,  whose 
minds  had  been  wound  up  to  the  pitch  which  we  have 
described,  uttered  a  groan,  or  rather  a  roar  of  indignation 
and  disappointed  revenge,  similar  to  that  of  a  tiger  from 
whom  his  meal  has  been  rent  by  his  keeper  when  he  was 
just  about  to  devour  it. 

The  ‘justice’  of  the  mob,  as  manifested  here,  is  brutal  and  radi¬ 
cally  inhuman,  yet,  paradoxically,  in  a  sense  more  motivated  by 
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human  feeling  than  the  official  justice  of  the  Law.  The  Law, 
by  exercise  of  reason,  finds  extenuating  factors  in  the  crime  of 
Porteous.  The  mob,  on  the  other  hand,  swayed  only  by  passion, 
by  an  instinctive  sense  of  moral  outrage,  demands  ‘Blood  for 
blood*.  Now,  in  this  instance,  unsympathetic  though  Porteous  is, 
we  side  with  the  reason  of  the  Law  rather  than  with  the  passion, 
aroused  by  unthinking  and  unbalancing  insdncts,  of  the  mob. 
But  later  on  that  same  reasoned,  calculating  legal  justice  will 
appear  in  its  turn  inhuman.  The  question  is,  which  kind  of 
‘justice*  do  we  consider,  in  the  end,  to  be  the  more  ‘just’? 

As  the  disappointed  crowd  disperses,  we  have  our  first  glimpse 
of  the  magnificently  drawn  vernacular  gossips,  who  function 
as  a  kind  of  chorus,  commenting  on  the  action.  Significantly 
enough,  the  macabre  humour  of  their  very  first  words  contains 
references  to  the  Law: 

‘An  unco  thing  this,  Mrs.  Howden,*  said  old  Peter 
Plumdamas  to  his  neighbour  the  rouping-wife,  or  sales¬ 
woman,  as  he  offered  her  his  arm  to  assist  her  in  the 
toilsome  ascent,  ‘to  see  the  grit  folk  at  Lunnon  set  their 
faces  against  law  and  the  gospel,  and  let  loose  sic  a  repro¬ 
bate  as  Porteous  upon  a  peaceable  town!’ 

‘  ‘And  to  think  o*  the  weary  walk  they  hae  gien  us,* 
answered  Mrs.  Howden,  with  a  groan;  ‘and  sic  a  comfor¬ 
table  window  as  I  had  gotten,  too,  just  within  a  pennystane 
cast  of  the  scaffold  —  I  could  hae  heard  every  word  the 
minister  said  —  and  to  pay  twalpennies  for  my  stand,  and 
a*  for  naethingl* 

The  ridiculous  Bartoline  Saddletree,  who  fancies  himself  as  a 
legal  authority,  has  the  effect,  in  his  long  and  overwhelming 
outpourings  of  legal  jargon,  of  reducing  the  Law  to  nothing 
but  an  arid  and  absurd  mechanism  of  phrases  and  abstractions, 
quite  unconnected  with  the  human  beings  it  is  supposed  to 
govern: 

.  . .  Saddletree  was  laying  down,  with  great  precision, 
the  law  upon  Porteous’  ctise,  by  which  he  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  that,  if  Porteous  had  fired  five  minutes  sooner, 
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before  Wilson  was  cut  down,  he  would  have  been  versm 
in  licito;  engaged,  that  is,  in  a  lawful  act,  and  only  liable  to 
be  punished  propter  excessum,  or  for  lack  of  discretion,  which 
might  have  mitigated  the  punishment  to  poena  ordinaria. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  smoothness  and  unobtrusiveness  of 
Scott’s  art  in  this  novel,  that  he  should  introduce  the  central 
topic,  the  case  of  Effie  Deans,  almost  casually,  simply  as  an 
incidental  in  the  talk  of  the  gossips: 

‘Come,  come,  Mr.  Saddletree,’  said  his  wife,  ‘we’ll 
hae  nae  confessions  and  condescendences  here;  let  them 
deal  in  thae  sort  o’  wares  that  are  paid  for  them  —  they 
suit  the  like  of  us  as  ill  as  a  demipique  saddle  would  suit  a 
draught  ox.’ 

‘Aha!’  said  Mr.  Butler,  'Optat  ephippia  bos  piger,  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  —  but  it  was  a  fair  hit  of  Mrs.  Saddle¬ 
tree,  however.’ 

‘And  it  wad  far  better  become  ye,  Mr.  Saddletree,’ 
continued  his  helpmate,  ‘since  ye  say  ye  hae  skiel  o’  the 
law,  to  try  if  ye  can  do  onything  for  Effie  Deans,  puir 
thing,  that’s  lying  up  in  the  tolbooth  yonder,  cauld,  and 
hungry,  and  comfortless.’ 

And  the  first  we  hear  of  the  statute  under  which  Effie  is  to  be 
tried  is  from  the  lips  of  the  absurd  Saddletree: 

‘The  case  of  Effie  (or  Euphemia)  Deans,’  resumed 
Saddletree,  ‘is  one  of  those  cases  of  murder  presumptive, 
that  is,  a  murder  of  the  law’s  inferring  or  construction, 
being  derived  from  certain  indicia  or  grounds  of  suspicion.’ 

‘So  that,’  said  the  good  woman,  ‘unless  poor  Effie  has 
communicated  her  situation,  she’ll  be  hanged  by  the  neck, 
if  the  bairn  was  still-bom,  or  if  it  be  alive  at  this  moment’’ 

‘Assuredly,’  said  Saddletree;  ‘it  being  a  statute  made 
by  our  sovereign  Lord  and  Lady,  to  prevent  the  horrid 
delict  of  bringing  forth  children  in  secret.  The  crime  is 
rather  a  favourite  of  the  law,  this  species  of  murther  being 
one  of  its  own  creation.’ 
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Saddletree  as  a  figure  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  but  the 
extreme  and  cold-blooded  vision  of  the  workings  of  the  Law 
that  he  gives  us  plays  its  part  in  the  total  ironic  probing  of  the 
nature  of  justice.  The  reaction  of  Mrs.  Saddletree  to  the  details 
of  the  statute  is  that  of  the  ‘ordinary’,  good-hearted  person  to 
whom  the  apparatus  of  legal  institutions  seems  bewildering 
and  inhuman: 

‘Then,  if  the  law  maks  murders,’  said  Mrs.  Saddletree, 
‘the  law  should  be  hanged  for  them;  or  if  they  wad  hang 
a  lawyer  instead,  the  country  wad  find  nae  faut.’ 

It  is  that  same  ‘human’,  instinctive  view  of  justice,  however, 
which  inspires  the  mob  who,  in  the  very  next  chapter,  seize 
control  of  the  Tolbooth,  drag  out  the  reprieved  Porteous,  and 
brutally  hang  him,  forcing  the  wretched  Reuben  Butler  to  be 
present.  Horrified  at  what  is  afoot,  Butler  imperils  his  own 
life  by  trying  to  reason  with  the  rioters,  in  the  name  of  both 
secular  and  divine  justice,  but  the  only  response  he  receives  is 
the  ‘Blood  must  have  blood’  of  their  crudely  simplifying  though 
perfectly  understandable  instinctive  desire  to  avenge  the  lives 
of  the  persons  whose  death  Porteous  caused: 

‘You  are  neither  judges  nor  jury,’  said  he.  ‘You  can¬ 
not  have,  by  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  power  to  take  away 
the  life  of  a  human  creature,  however  deserving  he  may 
be  of  death  ...  In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  all  mercy, 
show  mercy  to  this  unhappy  man,  and  do  not  dip  your 
hands  in  his  blood,  nor  rush  into  the  very  crime  which 
you  are  desirous  of  avenging!’ 

‘Cut  your  sermon  short  —  you  are  not  in  your  pulpit,* 
answered  one  of  the  rioters. 

‘If  we  hear  more  of  your  clavers,’  said  another,  ‘we 
are  like  to  hang  you  up  beside  him.’ 

‘Peace  —  hush!’  said  Wildfire.  ‘Do  the  good  man 
no  harm  —  he  discharges  his  conscience,  and  I  like  him  the 
better.’ 

He  then  addressed  Butler.  ‘Now,  sir,  we  have  patiently 
heard  you,  and  we  just  wish  you  to  understand,  in  the  way 
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of  answer,  that  you  may  as  well  argue  to  the  ashlar-work 
and  iron  stanchions  of  the  Tolbooth  as  think  to  change  our 
purpose.  Blood  must  have  blood. . . .  ’ 

We  are  swiftly  introduced,  after  this  grim  episode,  to  the 
fierce  old  Nonconformist,  David  Deans,  whose  daughter  lies 
in  prison  on  the  charge  of  infanticide.  The  old  man  is  overcome 
by  the  news  of  Effie’s  disgrace  and  probable  eventual  death, 
but,  fanatical  in  his  narrow  religious  enthusiasm,  declares  ‘  “if 
a  dollar,  or  a  plack,  or  the  nineteenth  part  of  a  boddle  wad  save 
her  open  guilt  and  open  shame  frae  open  punishment,  that 
purchase  wad  David  Deans  never  make!  Na,  na;  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  life  for  life,  blood  for  blood  —  it’s  the  law 
of  man,  and  it’s  the  law  of  God”  ’.  Divine  justice,  in  the  old 
man’s  view,  is  no  more  tempered  with  reason  or  mercy  than  the 
justice  of  the  mob,  and  the  likely  punishment  awaiting  Effie 
seems  to  him  —  though  his  opinions  waver  later  in  the  book  — 
a  completely  just  divine  retribution. 

Jeanie  Deans,  in  the  meeting  with  Robertson  which  occasions 
her  so  much  superstitious  terror,  learns  from  him  that  Effie  is 
certainly  innocent  of  the  death  of  her  child,  but  that  she  can 
only  be  saved  if  Jeanie  will  peijure  herself  at  the  trial  —  will 
make  the  false  statement  that  her  sister  had  in  fact  told  her  of 
her  condition,  thus  clearing  her  of  the  charge  of  concealing 
her  pregnancy.  This  Jeanie  cannot  bring  herself  to  agree  to. 
Robertson  regards  the  Law  as  an  inhuman  mechanism  which 
in  this  case  can  easily  be  circumvented  by  a  simple  falsehood. 
But  to  Jeanie  more  than  the  Law  is  involved:  ■ 

T  wad  ware  the  best  blood  in  my  body  to  keep  her 
skaithless,’  said  Jeanie,  weeping  in  bitter  agony,  ‘but  I 
canna  change  right  into  wrang,  or  make  that  true  which  is 
false.’ 

‘Foolish,  hard-hearted  girl,’  said  the  stranger,  ‘arc 
you  afraid  of  what  they  may  do  to  you?  I  tell  you  even 
the  retainers  of  the  law,  who  course  life  as  greyhounds  do 
hares,  will  rejoice  at  the  escape  of  a  creature  so  young  —  ! 
so  beautiful;  that  they  will  not  suspect  your  tale;  that,  if 
they  did  suspect  it,  they  would  consider  you  as  deserving. 
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not  only  of  forgiveness,  but  of  praise  for  your  natural 
affection.’ 

‘It  is  not  man  I  fear,’  said  Jeanie,  looking  upward; 
‘the  God,  whose  name  I  must  call  on  to  witness  the  truth  of 
what  I  say,  He  will  know  the  falsehood  . . .  He  has  given 
us  a  law  ...  for  the  lamp  of  our  path;  if  we  stray  from  it 
we  err  against  knowledge  —  I  may  not  do  evil,  even  that 
good  may  come  out  of  it.” 

When  the  day  of  the  trial  arrives,  Jeanie,  sworn  in  truthfulness 
to  a  law  she  honours  above  the  Law  of  man,  whether  it  is 
motivated  by  instinct  or  by  reason,  cannot  bring  herself  to  utter 
the  required  falsehood,  in  spite  of  Effie’s  agonized  cry,  ‘Oh, 
Jeanie,  Jeanie,  save  me,  save  me,!’  and  the  hearing  ends  with 
the  passing  of  the  death  sentence. 

Fair  though  the  conduct  of  the  trial  is,  this  same  legal  justice 
that  hats  taken  so  very  much  the  more  desirable  of  the  two  views 
of  the  Porteous  affair,  here  seems  coldly  inhuman  in  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  description  of  the  Court-house  suggests,  like  the 
talk  of  the  young  lawyers  in  the  first  chapter,  calm  indifference 
and  chilling  professionalism  on  the  part  of  the  Law  towards 
the  human  beings  it  is  its  function  to  judge  and  govern: 

Admitted  within  the  precincts  of  the  Court-house,  they 
found  the  usual  number  of  busy  office-bearers,  and  idle 
loiterers,  who  attend  on  these  scenes  by  choice,  or  from 
duty.  Burghers  gaped  and  stared;  young  lawyers  saun¬ 
tered,  sneered,  and  laughed,  as  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre; 
while  others  apart  sat  on  a  bench  retired  and  reasoned 
highly,  inter  apices  juris,  on  the  doctrines  of  consecutive  crime, 
and  the  true  import  of  the  statute. 

And  with  the  appearance,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  of  the 
Doomster,  ‘a  tall  haggard  figure,  arrayed  in  a  fantzistic  garment 
of  black  and  gray,  passmented  with  silver  lace’,  from  whom  ‘all 
fell  back  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  horror’,  comes  a  note  almost 
of  barbarism.  What,  we  feel  inclined  to  ask,  is  such  a  figure 
doing  in  the  legal  institutions  of  a  supposedly  civilized  society? 

Effie  Deans,  of  course,  does  not  die,  and  the  rest  of  the  novel 
recounts  Jeanie’s  adventures  in  travelling  to  London  to  secure 
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her  sister’s  reprieve,  the  meeting  with  the  Queen,  the  facts 
about  Robertson,  and  so  on.  But,  essentially,  as  a  work  of  art 
with  serious  interest  behind  it,  it  closes  with  Effie’s  final  words  at 
the  end  of  the  trial,  together  with  the  ensuing  paragraph. 
Effie’s  words  may  be  taken  as  a  final  comment  on  the  question 
‘What  does  human  justice  amount  to?’: 

‘God  forgive  ye,  my  Lords,’  she  said,  ‘and  dinna  be 
angry  wi’  me  for  wishing  it  —  we  a’  need  forgiveness.  —  As 
for  myself  I  canna  blame  ye,  for  ye  act  up  to  your  lights; 
and  if  I  havena  killed  my  poor  infant,  ye  may  witness,  a’ 
that  hae  seen  it  this  day,  that  I  hae  been  the  means  of 
killing  my  gray-headed  father  —  I  deserve  the  warst  frae 
man,  and  frae  God  too  —  But  God  is  mair  merciful  to  us 
than  we  are  to  each  other.’ 

And  immediately  afterwards,  as  though  in  illustration  of  her 
words  we  have  this  picture  of  the  indifference  of  both  the  mob 
and  the  Law.  The  two  kinds  of  human  justice  are  brought  to 
one  level: 

With  these  words  the  trial  ended.  The  crowd  rushed, 
bearing  forward  and  shouldering  each  other,  out  of  the 
court,  in  the  same  tumultuary  mode  in  which  they  had 
entered;  and,  in  the  excitation  of  animal  motion  and 
animal  spirit,  soon  forgot  whatever  they  had  felt  as  impres¬ 
sive  in  the  scene  which  they  had  witnessed.  The  profes¬ 
sional  spectators,  whom  habit  and  theory  had  rendered  as 
callous  to  the  distress  of  the  scene  as  medical  men  are  to 
those  of  a  surgical  operation,  walked  homeward  in  groups, 
discussing  the  general  principle  of  the  statute  under  which 
the  young  woman  was  condemned,  the  nature  of  the 
evidence,  and  the  arguments  of  the  counsel,  without  con¬ 
sidering  even  that  of  the  Judge  as  exempt  from  their 
criticism. 

This  account,  even  though  restricted  to  only  one  half  of  the 
novel,  has  left  out  a  good  deal,  notably  the  figure  of  Madge 
Wildfire.  But  I  would  suggest  that,  picturesque  though  she  is. 
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she  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  governing  theme  which 
gives  this  first  half,  in  spite  of  defects,  its  overall  unity  and 
distinction.  A  more  serious  criticism  that  could  be  urged  against 
me  is  that  I  have  neglected  the  ‘historical’  aspect  of  the  novel. 
Scott,  after  all,  though  going  back  no  further  than  1 736  for  the 
period  of  his  story,  is  writing  about  justice  as  it  was  in  Scotland 
in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  not  as  it  was  at  the  time  at 
which  he  was  writing.  The  ‘sense  of  the  past’  in  Scott  is  a  large 
subject  in  itself,  and  the  lengthy  discussion  that  would  be 
necessary  if  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  were  to  be  examined  from 
that  point  of  view,  would  add  a  great  deal  more  to  its  richness 
of  interest.  But,  it  seems  to  me,  Scott’s  primary  concern  in  this 
novel  is  the  nature  of  justice  as  it  is  in  any  age.  The  historical 
setting  has  its  own  interest,  but  the  central  question  would  be 
the  same  whatever  the  period  and  whatever  the  particular 
manifestations  of  justice  chosen. 

There  are,  of  course,  fine  things  scattered  throughout  the 
Waverley  Novels;  perhaps  Old  Mortality  comes  nearest  to  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian  in  seriousness  and  integrity.  Nowhere  else, 
j  however,  does  a  deeply  pondered  and  carefully-worked-out 
theme  inspire  Scott,  as  it  does  here,  to  the  creation  of  a  piece  of 
concentrated  and  sustained  art. 
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KENNETH  ALLOTT 

‘TO  Psyche’  is  the  Cinderella  of  Keats’s  great  Odes,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  it  should  be  so  neglected,  and  at  least  two  poets 
imply  that  the  conventional  treatment  of  the  poem  is  shabby 
and  undeserved.  In  his  introduction  to  Keats  (1895)  Robert 
Bridges  wrote  of  the  ‘extreme  beauty’  of  the  ode’s  last  stanza 
and  ranked  the  whole  poem  above  ‘On  a  Grecian  Urn’  (though 
not  above  ‘On  Melancholy’  —  see  Collected  Essays  and  Papers, 
vol.  I ),  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  in  an  unregarded  parenthesis  b 
The  Use  of  Poetry  and  the  Use  of  Criticism  ( 1 933)  has  commented 
more  boldly,  ‘The  Odes— especially  perhaps  the  Ode  to  Psyche - 
are  enough  for  his  [Keats’s]  reputation’.  I  sympathize  with 
these  views.  ‘To  Psyche’  is  neither  unflawed  nor  the  best  of 
the  Odes,  but  it  illustrates  better  than  any  other  Keats’s 
possession  of  poetic  power  in  conjunction  with  what  was  for 
him  an  unusual  artistic  detachment— besides  being  a  remark¬ 
able  poem  in  its  own  right.  This  may  be  another  way  of  saying 
that  it  is  the  most  architectural  of  the  Odes,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  one  that  culminates  most  dramatically.  Some  of  Keats’s  re¬ 
marks  about  it  are  relevant  here. 

The  following  Poem  —  the  last  I  have  written  is  the  first 
and  the  only  one  with  which  I  have  taken  even  moderate 
pains.  I  have  for  the  most  part  dash’d  of [f]  my  lines  in  a 
hurry.  This  I  have  done  leisurely  —  I  think  it  reads  the 
more  richly  for  it  and  will  I  hope  encourage  me  to  write 
other  thing  [s]  in  even  a  more  peac[e]able  and  healthy 
spirit. 

{Letters,  ed.  M.  B.  Forman  (1935),  No.  123) 

Keats  almost  certainly  wrote  this  before  he  wrote  ‘To  a  Night¬ 
ingale’,  ‘On  a  Grecian  Um’  and  ‘On  Melancholy’,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  felt  later  that  these  remaining  Spring  odes 
were  also  written  in  a  peaceable  and  healthy  spirit.  On  balana 
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this  is  unlikely;  ‘To  Autumn’  is  the  only  other  ode  one  would 
expect  him  to  characterize  in  these  terms.  The  ‘peaceable  and 
healthy  spirit’  of  ‘To  Psyche’  can  be  explained  by  saying  that 
Keats  is  more  engaged  as  an  artist  and  less  directly  engaged  as 
a  man  in  this  poem  (in  spite  of  its  superficial  blemishes)  than 
in  ‘To  a  Nightingale’,  and  the  unexpected  degree  of  aesthetic 
distance  is  probably  connected  with  his  ‘pains’.  Those  which 
can  be  subsumed  under  ‘metrical  preoccupation’  have  been 
fully  discussed  by  Dr.  Garrod  and  later  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Ridley, 
but  I  suspect  that  Keats  found  a  main  difficulty  in  keeping  his 
opulence  from  appearing  obtrusive  in  what  was  for  him  a 
strain  of  unusually  premeditated  art.  Apart  from  one  or  two 
lapses  (mostly  in  the  first  stanza)  I  think  he  was  successful  — 
judged,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  standards  of  success  appropriate 
to  the  Odes  ,  which  involve  a  somewhat  different  kind  of  expec¬ 
tation,  as  Matthew  Arnold  knew,  from  that  with  which  one 
would  read  King  Lear  or  the  Agamemnon.  What  I  feel  very 
strongly  is  that  ‘To  a  Nightingale’  should  not  be  quoted  to 
exemplify  Keats’s  control  of  his  poetic  gift  unless  we  are  ready 
to  disregard  the  difference  between  swimming  powerfully  but 
hypnotically  with  the  tide  of  feeling  and  being  able  when 
necessary  to  make  use  of  its  force  to  come  ashore  roughly  where 
one  has  planned.  To  change  the  metaphor,  ‘To  a  Nightingale’ 
and  ‘On  a  Grecian  Um’  have  in  common  a  pattern  suggesting 
mounting  sexual  excitement  and  its  relief  —  the  point  being 
that  at  an  early  stage  in  these  poems  the  poet  ceases  to  choose 
where  he  is  going.  This  is  not  true  of  ‘To  Psyche’,  for 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  an  architectural  metaphor  seems 
best. 


Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind  .  .  . 

The  poem  itself  is  a  Corinthian  detail  in  the  ‘fane’  promised  to 
the  goddess.  Possibly  such  considerations  were  in  Mr.  Eliot’s 
mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  ode:  he  may  have  felt,  as  I  do,  that 
Keats’s  artistry  was  more  in  evidence  away  from  the  empathic 
rnmnambulisms  of  the  Um  and  the  Nightingale.  Responsible 
critics  of  Keats  such  as  Mr.  Middleton  Murry  and  Sir  Herbert 
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Read  might  well  dissent  from  this  position  and  find  the  ‘true  i 

voice  of  feeling’  clearer  in  ‘To  a  Nightingale’  than  in  ‘To  ( 

Psyche’.  Yet  both  these  critics  would  probably  agree  that  I 

there  is  more  detachment  in  the  less-known  ode  ,  and  it  gives  < 

the  f>oem  a  peculiar  interest.  Of  course  why  ‘To  Psyche’  should  1 

hit  so  hard  is  left  unexplained  by  these  remarks,  and  to  ( 

understand  how  our  feelings  have  been  engaged  we  need  to  i 

go  much  further  into  it.  I  say  ‘our  feelings’  because  many 
readers  seem  to  rise  from  the  poem  in  the  perplexed  frame  of 
mind  honestly  expressed  by  Mr.  Graham  Hough  in  some 
sentences  from  his  recent  handbook,  The  Romantic  Poets  (1953): 

The  Ode  to  Psyche  seems  . . .  the  most  purely  fanciful  [of 
the  Odes].  It  would  be  easy  to  take  it  as  a  piece  of 
lovely  decorative  mythology,  but  it  is  probably  some¬ 
thing  more. 

Other  readers  must  also  have  pondered  the  adequacy  of 
Wordsworth’s  phrase  for  the  invocation  of  Pan  in  Endymion  (‘A 
pretty  piece  of  paganism’)  as  a  description  of ‘To  Psyche’,  and 
felt  with  Mr.  Hough  that  it  would  not  quite  do.  When  Mr. 
Hough  tries  to  tell  us  what  this  ‘something  more’  may  be,  he 
is  less  happy. 

.  .  .  the  last  stanza  ...  is  not  merely  a  piece  of  devotion  • 
to  an  obsolete  myth;  but  a  recognition  by  Keats  that 
his  own  exploration  is  to  be  of  the  interior  landscape, 
that  his  ultimate  devotion  is  to  be  neither  to  the  objec¬ 
tive  world,  nor  to  any  power  outside  himself. 

I  find  the  last  stanza  less  confusing  than  this  explanation  of  it, 
and  1  do  not  think  its  meaning  can  be  stated  so  compendiously. 

Before  turning  to  my  own  analysis  of  ‘To  Psyche’  I  need  to 
support  the  charge  that  the  poem  has  suffered  from  being 
discussed  in  the  course  of  scrutiny  of  the  Odes  as  a  group  of 
poems  whose  interest  is  assumed  to  lie  in  one  or  other  of  two  1 
directions  —  either  in  the  individual  quality  of  the  poems 
commonly  regarded  as  the  most  important,  or  in  the  unique 
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nature  of  some  group-character  which  the  critic  is  bent  on 
discovering.  In  such  contexts  even  the  consideration  of  metrical 
form  can  be  slanted  unfavourably.  For  instance,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  Keats  intended  the  irregular  stanzas  of  ‘To 
Psyche’,  with  their  inserted  shorter  lines,  to  produce  loosely  the 
effect  of  a  Pindaric  ode,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  effect  is 
obtained  (the  unrhyming  lines  are  not  much  more  noticeable 
than  in  ‘Lycidas’).  It  is  only  if  we  become  preoccupied  with 
Keats’s  experiments  with  the  sonnet-form  in  this  ode  —  experi¬ 
ments  which  Messrs.  Garrod  and  Ridley  have  shown  to  be 
connected  with  the  evolution  of  the  stanza  used  in  the  other 
odes  (a  ten-line  stanza  except  in  ‘To  Autumn’,  which  adds  an 
eleventh  line)  —  that  we  are  likely  to  think  that  ‘To  Psyche’ 
gives  ‘an  uneasy  impression  of  trying  to  be  recurrent  and 
failing’  (Ridley,  Keats’  Craftsmanship,  p.  205).  It  does  not  in 
fact  give  such  an  impression  unless  we  have  stopped  reading 
the  poem  as  a  poem,  and  are  looking  at  it  instead  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  later  metrical  perfection. 

Most  readers  of  ‘To  Psyche’  will  feel  that  they  can  safeguard 
their  experience  of  the  p)oem  from  a  simple  injustice  of  this 
sort,  but  a  more  insidious  type  of  misunderstanding  with  a 
similar  origin  in  the  grouping  of  the  Odes  can  be  illustrated 
from  Dr.  Garrod’s  account  of  the  ode’s  last  stanza.  Keats  has 
promised  to  serve  Psyche  as  a  priest  and  to  dress  a  sanctuary 
for  her  in  a  comer  of  his  mind.  He  concludes  triumphantly 
and,  I  should  have  thought,  unambiguously: 

And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 
That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 

A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  night 
To  let  the  warm  Love  in! 

Psyche  is  in  possession  of  the  ‘rosy  sanctuary’  and  the  torch  is  to 
direct  her  lover  Cupid  or  Eros  to  her.  The  reference  is,  of 
course,  to  Cupid’s  visits  by  night  in  the  legend  as  told  by 
Apuleius  (now  that  Psyche  is  deified  and  knows  her  lover  for 
a  god  there  is  no  further  need  for  them  to  meet  in  darkness) . 
The  capital  letter  of  ‘Love’  would  seal  this  interpretation  if 
there  were  any  real  doubt,  and  the  human  warmth  of  the 
T 
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quatrain  may  remind  us  that  Keats  was  living  next  door  to  p 
Fanny  Brawne  in  April  1819  and  probably  kept  an  eye  on  her  i 
window  when  it  was  lit  at  night.  Keats  is  vicariously  gratifying  I 
a  natural  wish. 

Dr.  Garrod  reads  the  quatrain  very  differently. 

There  shall  be  a  ‘bright  torch’  burning  for  her,  and  the 
casement  shall  be  open  to  let  her  in  at  night.  I  do  not 
find  that  any  commentator  has  seized  the  significance  of 
this  symbolism.  The  open  window  and  the  lighted  torch 
—  they  are  to  admit  and  attract  the  timorous  moth-goddess, 
who  symbolizes  melancholic  love  .  .  .  Keats  has  in  fact 
identified  the  Psyche  who  is  the  soul  (love’s  soul)  with 
the  Psyche  which  means  moth. 

It  is  a  strange  goddess  whom  he  has  brought  from  her 
native  unrealities  into  the  reality  of  the  imagination.  But 
her  identity  is  certain  —  we  encounter  her  again,  brought 
into  darker  shadow,  in  the  Ode  on  Melancholy. 

{Keats  (1926),  pp.  98-9) 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  howler.  Professor  Finney  and  the  late 
Ernest  de  Selincourt,  however,  describe  it  as  a  valuable  com¬ 
ment,  and  more  recently  Mr.  John  Holloway  in  his  article  on 
Keats’s  Odes  in  the  Cambridge  Journal  (April  1952)  implicitly 
approves  of  it  when  he  borrows  from  Garrod  to  say  of  ‘To 
Psyche’,  ‘The  stress  falls  largely  on  the  melancholic  aspect  of 
Psyche  the  Love-goddess  (she  is  called  “mournful  Psyche”  in 
On  Melancholy)' .  To  all  this  the  temperate  reply  is: 

I.  Psyche  is  not  a  goddess  in  ‘On  Melancholy’. 

In  its  context  the  plea  ‘Nor  let  the  beetle,  nor  the  death-  ) 
moth  be  /  Your  mournful  Psyche’  is  simply  Keatsian  for 
‘Do  not  let  your  soul  be  so  mournful  that  all  the  most 
gloomy  things  you  can  think  of  (beetles,  death-moths, 
etc.)  become  fit  images  for  your  mood’.  It  is  clear  that 
Keats  knew  that  Psyche  coiild  mean  both  soul  and  . 
butterfly  (or  moth),  but  there  is  no  sign  at  all  that  he  was  i 
thinking  of  Psyche,  the  woman  or  goddess  of  the  legend. 
‘Veil’d  Melancholy’  is  the  only  goddess  in  the  poem.  ■ 
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2.  There  is  no  melancholy  in  ‘To  Psyche’. 

The  nostalgia  of  the  central  section  of  the  ode  is  a  different 
emotion,  and  it  is  resolved  comfortably  in  the  last  stanza 
with  the  indulged  expectation  of  the  re-enactment  of 
Psyche’s  happiness.  She  is  seen  blissfully  contented  in  the 
first  stanza  —  neither  timorous  nor  mournful.  ‘To  Psyche’ 
is  a  happy  poem  —  in  the  sense  of  the  expression,  ‘This  is  a 
happy  ship’,  which  does  not  mean  that  all  personal  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  solved  for  the  crew. 

What  Dr.  Garrod  is  at  is  a  rapid  sleight-of-mind  by  which  he 
first  deceives  himself  and  then  others;  and  he  is  disposed  to  this 
self-deception  by  the  assumption  that  links  of  thought  and 
feeling  between  the  Odes  must  exist.  There  is  certainly  some 
truth  in  this  assumption,  but  my  example  shows  that  it  may  be 
inexpedient  to  dwell  on  it. 

Mr.  Holloway  might  have  noticed  Dr.  Garrod’s  mistake 
if  it  had  not  helped  him  to  grind  an  axe  of  his  own.  Speaking 
empirically,  the  danger  of  ‘general  theories’  of  the  Odes  is  that 
they  encourage  careless  handling  of  the  evidence,  and,  though 
Mr.  Holloway  tries  to  be  scrupulous,  he  pushes  some  of  his 
evidence  too  far.  I  digress  —  and  I  think  it  will  not  prove  to 
be  a  pointless  digression  —  to  deal  with  his  suggestive  argument 
because  it  has  not  been  controverted,  because  I  had  to  come  to 
terms  with  it  in  my  own  attempt  to  read  ‘To  Psyche’,  and 
because  I  believe  that  it  could  be  restated  in  an  acceptable 
form. 

Mr.  Holloway  holds  that  the  Odes  collectively  are  ‘a  psycho¬ 
logical  document  ...  of  unique  interest’  because  they  ‘prove 
to  be  a  complex  and  detailed  poetic  revelation  of  what  Keats 
knew  himself  as  the  creative  mood’,  and  he  finds  the  main 
evidence  for  this  view  in  certain  repetitions  of  phrase  which  in 
bis  opinion  establish  a  distinctive  unity  for  the  six  poems  (he 
includes  ‘On  Indolence’).  With  the  help  of  the  Letters  the 
creative  mood  of  the  Odes  is  then  revealed  as  a  drowsy, 
luxurious  indolence,  a  visionary  ecstasy  in  which  consciousness 
struggles  with  insight  on  the  very  edge  of  oblivion.  I  object  in 
reply  that  the  value  of  the  Odes  as  a  ‘psychological  document’ 
is  questionable,  that  the  poetic  revelation  of  the  nature  of 
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Keats’s  creative  mood  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  odes,  or  in 
any  of  them,  perhaps,  quite  so  clearly  as  Mr.  Holloway  argues, 
and  that  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  several  of  the 
odes  (including  ‘To  Psyche’)  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  much  else 
of  Keats’s  poetry.  Mr.  Holloway  claims  both  too  much  and 
too  little.  He  claims  too  much  in  insisting  that  the  Odes 
provide  unambiguous  psychological  evidence  —  the  ‘creative 
mood’  is  partly  a  literary  fabrication  by  Keats  —  and,  again, 
in  his  assertion  that  his  own  viewpoint  makes  for  ‘a  more  sen¬ 
sitive,  balanced,  comprehensive  interpretation  of  each  poem 
by  itself’.  Here  I  merely  note  that  it  docs  not  help  with  ‘To 
Autumn’  at  all,  and  that  Mr.  Holloway  nearly  admits  as  much 
when  he  says  that  this  poem  ‘may  well  have  arisen  from  a 
quite  independent  poetic  impulse’.  He  claims  too  little  when 
he  fails  to  see 'that  in  ‘Sleep  and  Poetry’,  Endymion,  ‘Lamia’ 
and  ‘The  Fall  of  Hyperion’,  for  example,  it  is  possible  to 
discover  with  varying  degrees  of  directness  the  same  expectant 
passiveness  in  which  pain  and  pleasure  arc  relaxed  neighbours 
(there  are  sexual  overtones  where  sexuality  is  not  overt).  Mr, 
Holloway  has  not  looked  far  enough  afield  and  he  should  have 
remembered  an  acute  remark  by  Robert  Graves:  ‘Keats’s  chief 
interest  was  the  poet’s  relations  with  poetry,  and  the  imagery 
he  chose  was  predominantly  sexual.’  The  repetition  of  phrases 
from  ode  to  ode  is  extremely  interesting,  but,  if  verbal  corres¬ 
pondences  are  sought  beyond  the  Odes,  a  few  hours  with  a  text 
and  a  concordance  should  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  the 
accumulated  evidence  does  not  suggest  an  isolated  character 
for  the  Odes:  it  shows,  rather,  how  coherent  and  crammed 
with  particulars  —  and,  we  must  recognize,  how  inescapably 
literary  —  was  Keats’s  poetic  world  throughout. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  ‘psychological  evidence’  of  the 
Odes.  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Holloway  should  be  so  un¬ 
suspicious.  Keats’s  extraordinary  ability  to  assimilate  to  his  own 
poetic  needs  whatever  he  picked  up  from  his  reading  is  a  strong 
hint  that  the  evidence  may  be  doctored.  For  example,  Mr. 
Holloway  argues  that 

Surely  I  dreamt  to-day,  or  did  I  see 

The  winged  Psyche  with  awaken’d  eyes? 
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exemplifies  the  ‘suspension  between  sleeping  and  waking’  des¬ 
cribed  in  ‘On  Indolence’,  and  he  might  have  quoted  a  further 
corroborative  echo  from  ‘To  a  Nightingale’: 


Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream? 

Fled  is  that  music:  —  Do  I  wake  or  sleep? 


Now  this  may  be  a  circumstantial  clue  to  the  nature  of  Keats’s 
creativeness,  but  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  take  it  at  its  face- 
value  if  we  are  aware  that  as  an  opening  the  quoted  lines  would 
be  conventional,  i.e.  without  direct  psychological  significance, 
in  an  Elizabethan  poem  —  see  Spenser,  Amoretti,  Lxxvn: 


Was  it  a  dreame,  or  did  I  see  it  playne 
a  goodly  table  of  pure  yvory  .  . . 


—  or,  more  importantly,  that  Hazlitt  had  said  in  his  Lectures  on 
the  English  Poets  (1818),  some  of  which  Keats  had  attended  (he 
had  read  and  weighed  them  all) : 
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Spenser  was  the  poet  of  our  waking  dreams]  and  he  has  in¬ 
vented  not  only  a  language,  but  a  music  of  his  own  for 
them  .  .  .  lulling  the  senses  into  a  deep  oblivion  of  the  jarring 
noises  of  the  world,  from  which  we  have  no  wish  ever  to  be 
recalled. 

(Lecture  II.  My  italics  here  and  below) 

This  is  not  an  isolated  example  of  a  literary  debt.  Hazlitt  touches 
several  times  in  different  lectures  on  various  characteristics  of 
the  creative  mood  that  Mr.  Holloway  finds  idiosyncratically 
projected  in  the  Odes.  I  allow  space  for  a  further  illustration, 
which  suggests  a  literary  element  in  Keats’s  Pleasure-Pain 
equivalence.  He  wrote: 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense  . . . 


i 


I 


’Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 

But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness  . . . 

(‘To  a  Nightingale’) 
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f 

She  dwells  with  Beauty  —  Beauty  that  must  die; 

And  Joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips 

Bidding  adieu;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh  .  .  . 

(‘On  Melancholy’) 

What  he  had  heard  Hazlitt  say  or  had  read  in  his  printed  lectures 
was  this: 

The  poetical  impression  of  any  object  is  that  uneasy  exquisite  ; 
sense  of  beauty  .  .  .  that  strives  ...  to  relieve  the  aching  sense  i 
of  pleasure  by  expressing  it  in  the  boldest  manner  ... 

(Lecture  I)  i 

and,  with  reference  to  Milton,  this  (Keats  would  certainly  pick  1 
up  the  echo  of  Othello) :  1 

He  refines  on  his  descriptions  of  beauty;  loading  sweets  on  I  ( 
sweets,  till  the  sense  aches  at  them.  ■  f 

(Lecture  III)  e 

i 

If  we  try  to  forget  the  other  odes  and  look  at  ‘To  Psyche’  c 
freshly,  two  immediate  impressions  seem  normal.  The  first  is  c 

that  the  poem  opens  badly  but  warms  up  rapidly  after  a  weak  \ 

start;  the  second  is  that,  while  the  poem  is  a  happy  one,  its  tone  [  t 
is  more  exactly  described  if  the  happiness  is  thought  of  as  r 

defensive  or  defiant.  p 

Robert  Bridges  observed  that  ‘the  beginning  of  this  ode  is  not  / 

so  good’,  and  it  needs  no  special  insight  to  see  that  Keats  could  « 

have  produced  a  more  arresting  opening  by  deleting  his  first 
quatrain  with  its  tasteless  echo  of ‘Lycidas’  and  the  displeasing  a 
phrase  ‘soft-conched  ear’  (Elizabethan  for  the  cliche  ‘shell-likc  k 

ear’).  Again,  later  in  the  first  stanza,  the  repetition  of ‘grass’  in 
11.  lo  and  15  is  clumsy,  and  the  reader  is  nagged  by  the  distract-  h 
ing  survival  of  the  rhymes  for  a  further  two  lines  after  the  sense  I  n 
ha?  closed  in:  ^ 


A  brooklet,  scarce  espied. 
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Some  of  these  faults  probably  came  from  working  over  the  poem 
too  often  and  at  first,  perhaps,  too  coolly  —  the  price  that  Keats 
paid  for  his  ‘peaceable  and  healthy  spirit’  may  have  been  that 
his  ‘pains’  fixed  his  first  stanza  against  further  correction  while 
its  elements  were  still  imperfectly  combined  (the  version  of  the 
ode  in  the  Pierpoint  Morgan  Library,  apparently  the  earliest 
that  we  have,  is  certainly  not  a  first  draft).  Here  the  practical 
result  is  that  several  layers  of  composition  appear  to  be  cobbled 
together  not  inexpertly,  but  without  the  ruthlessness  of  exclusion 
of  otherwise  acceptable  phrase  or  rhyme  that  would  have  been 
given  by  a  firm  sense  of  poetic  direction.  The  weakness  dis- 
j  appears  after  the  first  stanza,  which  seems  to  confirm  that 
Keats  discovered  his  real  subject  in  the  process  of  writing  —  the 
rise  in  poetic  temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  stanza 
(‘O  brightest!  though  too  late  for  antique  vows’)  may  announce 
his  full  awareness  of  this  discovery.  I  differ  from  Bridges  about 
the  value  of  this  central  section  of  the  ode.  He  considers  that 
the  poem  climbs  with  a  steady  improvement  towards  its  con¬ 
clusion  and  that  its  middle  is  only  ‘midway  in  excellence’.  I 
find  the  first  half  of  the  third  stanza  at  least  the  equal  in 
excellence  of  the  final  stanza  so  admired  by  Bridges,  particularly 
if  his  comment  is  kept  in  mind  that  ‘the  imagery  is  worked  up  to 
outface  the  idea’  in  the  ode’s  Izist  section.  The  observation  has, 
of  course,  a  wider  and  more  general  application  to  Keats’s 
poetry  —  it  is  simplest  to  ascribe  the  ‘outfacing’  to  his  infatua¬ 
tion  with  a  luxurious  Elizabethan  diction  (as  Lady  Chatterley 
remarked  to  her  husband,  whom  circumstances  compelled  to 
prefer  Art  to  Life,  ‘The  Elizabethans  are  so  upholstered’). 
Against  the  overloaded  imagery  of  the  fourth  stanza  and  some 
weak  phrasing  earlier,  it  is  fair  to  set  the  successful  rhyming. 
‘To  a  Nightingale’,  for  example,  has  a  bad  rhyme  in  stanza  six 
and  forced  expressions  for  the  sake  of  rhyming  in  the  first  and 
last  stanzas. 

The  other  immediate  impression,  that  of  the  ode’s  defensive 
happiness,  is  not  easy  to  pin  down,  but  Keats  seems  to  be 
rejoicing  because  of 

^  ...  having  to  construct  something 

Upon  which  to  rejoice. 


k 
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There  is  a  defiant  assertion  that  unaided  he  can  put  the  clock  [ 
back,  that  the  ode  itself  proves  that  his  is  ‘a  fond  believing  lyre’  | 
in  spite  of  an  age 

...  so  far  retir’d 
From  happy  pieties  .  .  . 

Positively,  one  relates  this  conviction  to  the  nearness  of  Fanny 
Brawne  —  Keats  is  in  love  and  for  lovers  ‘happy  pieties’  are  still 
possible. 

In  any  move  to  go  beyond  these  immediate  impressions  it  is 
natural  to  examine  carefully  the  serial  letter  to  George  and 
Georgiana  Keats  (Letter  123)  in  which  an  unrevised  version  of  j 
‘To  Psyche’  is  copied  out.  It  cannot,  surely,  be  an  accident  —  I 
though  it  seems  to  have  passed  without  notice  —  that  this  copy  | 
of  the  ode  should  closely  follow  Keats’s  reflections  on  the  world  ^ 
as  a  ‘vale  of  Soul-making’.  ‘Do  you  not  see’,  says  Keats,  ‘how 
necessary  a  World  of  Pains  and  troubles  is  to  school  an  Intelli-  | 
gence  and  make  it  a  Soul?’  We  can  hardly  fail  to  link  the  f  I 
intelligent  ‘Spark’  struggling  to  become  a  soul  as  a  result  of  a  ]  p 
‘World  of  Pains  and  troubles’  with  the  Psyche  who  achieves  I  c 

apotheosis  and  happiness  after  long  wanderings  and  suffer-  |  t 

ings  in  search  of  Cupid.  Keats  had  met  the  legend  in  Mrs.  { 

Tighe’s  fantasticated  Spenserian  version  as  early  as  1817,  and  I 

he  mentions  Psyche’s  woes  and  her  reward  in  ‘I  stood  tip-toe’  j  t 
(11.  141-50),  but  the  reference  to  Apuleius  in  Letter  123  (see  L  0 
below,  p.  290)  implies  that  by  1819  he  had  looked  at  a  transla-  |  s 

tion  of  The  Golden  Ass.  For  Keats  the  obvious  translation  was  |  s 

William  Adlington’s  Elizabethan  one  of  1 566,  and  C.  L.  Finney  I 

has  noted  verbal  parallels  between  it  and  the  ode.  Whether  ¥ 

Keats’s  reflections  on  soul-making  came  directly  out  of  his  ex-  e 

perience  of  life,  and  then,  remembering  that  Psyche  was  the  v 

soul,  he  decided  to  read  Apuleius  in  Adlington’s  version,  or  s] 

whether  it  was  a  reading  of  Adlington’s  account  of  Psyche’s  ex¬ 
piatory  wanderings  that  prompted  the  famous  description  of  c 
soul-making  in  his  letter,  cannot  be  settled  and  perhaps  is  not  h 
very  important.  What  can  be  shown  convincingly  is  that  the  ti 
following  passage  was  in  his  mind  when  he  was  writing  ‘To  j  ti 
Psyche’  (Finney’s  italics.  Text  from  C.  Whibley’s  reprint  of  the  I  P 
1639  edition).  f  t( 
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Thus  poore  Psyches  being  left  alone,  weeping  and  trem¬ 
bling  on  the  toppe  of  the  rocke,  was  blowne  by  the  gentle 
aire  and  of  shrilling  Zephyrus,  and  caried  from  the  hill 
with  a  meek  winde,  which  retained  her  garments  up,  and  by 
little  and  little  brought  her  downe  into  a  deepe  valley, 
where  she  was  laid  in  a  bed  of  most  sweet  and  fragrant  flowers. 

Thus  faire  Psyches  being  sweetly  couched  among  the  soft  and 
tender  hearbs,  as  in  a  bed  of  sweet  and  fragrant floures,  and  having 
qualified  the  thoughts  and  troubles  of  her  restlesse  mind,  w£is 
•  now  well  reposed.  And  when  she  had  refreshed  her  selfe 
sufficiently  with  sleepe,  she  rose  with  a  more  quiet  and 
pacified  minde,  and  fortuned  to  espy  a  pleasant  wood  in- 
vironed  with  great  and  mighty  trees.  Shee  espied  likewise  a  running 
river  as  cleare  as  crystall:  in  the  midst  of  the  wood  well  nigh 
at  the  fall  of  the  river  was  a  princely  Edifice,  wrought 
and  builded  not  by  the  art  or  hand  of  man.  .  .  . 

Professor  Finney  asks  us  to  set  the  italicized  phrases  beside  the 
picture  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  the  first  stanza  of  the 
ode  (‘. .  .  couched  side  by  side  /  In  deepest  grass  .  .  .  where 
there  ran  A  brooklet,  scarce  espied;  /  ’Mid  hush’d,  cool-rooted 
flowers,  fragrant-eyed . . .  They  lay  calm-breathing  on  the 
bedded  grass  ...’),  but  these  verbal  correspondences,  though 
telling,  are  not  more  so  than  the  way  in  which  the  landscape 
of  Keats’s  fourth  stanza  reproduces  the  Apuleius-Adlington 
setting  —  in  both  descriptions  a  mountain  wall  and  great  trees 
shut  off  a  flower-strewn  valley  containing  a  retreat  or  sanctuary. 
It  also  weighs  a  little  with  me  that  Adlington’s  ‘. . .  she  rose 
with  a  more  quiet  and  pacified  minde  . . .’  seems  to  be  crookedly 
echoed  in  a  passage,  already  quoted,  from  Letter  123  (‘. . .  to 
write  other  things  in  even  a  more  peaceable  and  healthy 
spirit. . . .’) 

How  did  Keats  first  hear  of  Apuleius?  There  can  be  no 
certainty,  but  Lempriere’s  Classical  Dictionary  ( 1 788)  may  have 
been  his  source.  It  is  certain  that  Keats  referred  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary  —  the  entry  under  ‘Psyche’  is  drawn  on  in  his  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  ode  in  Letter  123.  In  Lempriere  we  are  told  that 
Psyche  is  ‘a  nymph  whom  Cupid  married  and  conveyed 
to  a  place  of  bliss  . . .  The  word  signifies  the  soul,  and  this 
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personification  of  Psyche,  first  mentioned  by  Apuleius,  is 
consequently  posterior  to  the  Augustan  age,  though  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  antient  mythology  . .  .  ’  and  again,  a  little  below 
this,  that  Cupid’s  divinity  ‘was  universally  acknowledged,  and 
vows,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  were  daily  offered  to  him’.  Keats 
repeats  some  of  the  information  for  his  brother  and  sister-in-  | 
law:  I 

You  must  recollect  that  Psyche  was  not  embodied  as  a  L 
goddess  before  the  time  of  Apulieus  [jiVJ  the  Platonist  who  | 
lived  after  the  A[u]gustan  age,  and  consequently  was  never  1 
worshipped  or  sacrificed  to  with  any  of  the  ancient  fervour  —  j 
and  perhaps  never  thought  of  in  the  old  religion  —  I  am 
more  orthodox  that  [for  than]  to  let  a  heathen  Goddess  be 
so  neglected. 

(Letter  123) 


The  similarity  of  these  two  accounts  is  less  interesting  than  the  r 
differences  between  them.  It  is  Keats  who  calls  Apuleius  a  [ 
Platonist,  which  may  strengthen  the  link  between  ‘To  Psyche’  I 
and  the  reflections  on  soul-making.  It  is  Keats,  again,  who  puts  | 
together  the  two  facts  of  Psyche’s  late  personification  and  of  | 
the  daily  worship  of  Cupid  in  earlier  times  in  order  to  insist  in  | 
his  letter  that  the  goddess  ‘was  never  worshipped  or  sacrificed  [ 
to  with  any  of  the  ancient  fervour’.  Apparently  this  was  what  ! 
struck  him  most  forcibly  in  Lempriere,  so  that  the  dull  phrases  [ 
of  the  dictionary  may  be  said  to  govern  the  form  taken  by  the 
ode’s  second  stanza  with  its  catalogue  of  imagined  rites  and 
devotions.  ‘This  personification  ...  is  consequently  posterior  to 
the  Augustan  age’  is  therefore  the  improbable  germ  of  the 
apostrophe  with  which  the  second  stanza  opens:  i 

O  latest  bom  and  loveliest  vision  far 

Of  all  Olympus’  faded  hierarchy  ...  1 

Psyche  is  the  ‘loveliest  vision  far’,  lovelier  than  the  Moon  or  . 
Venus,  because  she  is  a  love-goddess  with  an  understanding  of  I 
troubled  human  experience,  because  she  has  known  in  her  own  | 
person  —  as  no  true  Olympian  could  ever  know  —  suffering  and  I 
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seemingly  hopeless  longing.  She  is  ‘loveliest’  because  she  is 
‘latest’  (there  is  much  in  ‘Hyperion’  and  ‘The  Fall  of  Hyperion’ 
obviously  relevant  to  this  identification)  —  not  an  early  and 
therefore  simple  personification  of  such  forces  of  nature  as  the 
wind  or  the  sea,  but  a  late  and  more  sophisticated  personifica¬ 
tion  of  human  nature  subjected  to  an  inevitable  and  cruel 
process  of  growing  up  and  growing  old.  The  impatient  dismissal 
of  perfectibility  (‘ .  . .  the  nature  of  the  world  will  not  admit  of 
it . . .  ’)  with  which  Keats  introduces  his  sermon  on  soul-making 
reveals  the  passion  behind  his  perception  that  life  is  cruel  and 
that  to  understand  it  is  to  be  disenchanted.  Man,  he  affirms,  is 
‘destined  to  hardships  and  disquietude  of  some  kind  or  other’ 
(Tom  had  died  of  tuberculosis  only  four  months  earlier).  It  is 
this  conviction,  joined  with  his  awareness  of  the  existential 
pathos  of  the  human  soul  (the  tragic  hero  is  any  man,  however 
fortunate),  that  makes  the  celebration  of  Psyche  as  the  soul 
more  than  a  piece  of  mythological  embroidery;  and  in  Psyche’s 
final  apotheosis  there  may  be  dimly  expressed  Keats’s  longing, 
which  was  now  almost  without  hope,  for  some  kind  of  personal 
immortality. 

We  need  to  be  aware  how  closely  ideas  on  the  meaning  and 
function  of  myth  were  bound  up  with  Keats’s  attempt  to  make 
sense  of  the  human  situation.  He  tells  George  and  Georgiana 
that  his  system  of  soul-making  ‘may  have  been  the  Parent  of  all 
the  more  palpable  and  personal  Schemes  of  Redemption, 
among  the  Zoroastrians,  the  Christians  and  the  Hindoos’  (Letter 
123).  That  is  to  say,  in  these  intimate  speculations  Psyche  has 
for  him  much  the  same  degree  of  reality  and  unreality  as  ‘their 
Christ  their  Oramanes  and  their  Vishnu’.  Figures  drawn  from 
religious  myths  —  and  to  Keats  Christianity  was  simply  the  last 
of  the  great  mythologies  —  may  be  understood  sympathetically, 
he  thinks,  as  personifications  of  certain  kinds  of  human  need  or 
self-knowledge  (people  ‘must  have  the  palpable  and  named 
Mediator  and  Saviour’).  This  is  Keats’s  personal  extension  of  a 
mode  of  mythological  explanation  which  was  then  a  common¬ 
place.  It  has  been  conveniently  summarized  by  Hazlitt. 

If  we  have  once  enjoyed  the  cool  shade  of  a  tree,  and  been 
lulled  into  a  deep  repose  by  the  sound  of  a  brook  running  at 
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its  foot,  we  are  sure  that  whenever  we  can  find  a  shady 
Stream,  we  can  enjoy  the  same  pleasure  again,  so  that  when 
we  imagine  these  objects,  we  can  easily  form  a  mystic 
personification  of  the  friendly  power  that  inhabits  them. 
Dryad  or  Naiad,  offering  its  cool  fountain  or  its  tempting 
shade.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  mythology. 

{Lectures  on  the  English  Poets.  Lecture  I) 

Keats  first  met  these  ideas  powerfully  in  Book  IV  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  The  Excursion  (see,  especially,  11.  847-87),  a  poem 
which  in  one  mood  he  hailed  as  among  the  ‘three  things  to 
rejoice  at  in  this  Age’  (Letter  36).  Though  Wordsworth’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  Keats’s  thought  has  not  been  fully  traced  —  Book  IV 
of  The  Excursion  is  quarry  for  much  more  in  the  Odes  than  is 
generally  realized  —  it  is,  of  course,  accepted  that  Keats  ex¬ 
pounded  Greek  myths  with  a  Wordsworthian  accent  in  much 
of  his  early  poetry,  including  Endymion. 

Echoes  of  Milton’s  ‘On  the  Morning  of  Christ’s  Nativity’  have 
been  noted  in  the  second  stanza  of ‘To  Psyche’.  De  Selincourt, 
followed  by  Finney  and  others,  cites  the  nineteenth  stanza  of 
the  hymn: 

The  Oracles  are  dumm. 

No  voice  or  hideous  humm 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shreik  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 

No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 

Inspire’s  the  pale-ey’d  Priest  from  the  prophetic  cell . . . 

and  finds  a  parallel  in  the  ode’s 

No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 
From  chain-swung  censer  teeming; 

No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 
Of  pale-mouth’d  prophet  dreaming. 

This,  however,  does  not  quite  do  justice  to  Keats’s  memory. 
Milton’s  influence  is  active  earlier  in  stanza  two  and  also  extends 
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more  subtly  to  the  first  halt  of  the  ode’s  third  stanza.  Thus  one 
fne  from  the  twenty-first  stanza  of  the  hymn  — 

The  Lars,  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint . . . 

—  should  be  set  beside  Keats’s 

Nor  virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours; 

j 

!  and  Milton’s  two  preceding  lines  — 

In  consecrated  Earth, 

And  on  the  holy  Hearth  .  .  . 

—  lend  the  force  of  ‘consecrated’  and  ‘holy’,  as  applied  to  the 
elements  of  earth  and  fire,  to  reinforce  ‘haunted’  in  his  twentieth 
stanza: 

From  haunted  spring,  and  dale 
Edg’d  with  poplar  pale. 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent . .  . 

—  and  so,  I  believe,  help  to  inspire  Keats’s  nostalgic 

When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  boughs. 

Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  fire  . . . 

It  is  all  much  simpler  than  it  sounds  in  the  telling.  Only  three 
stanzas  of  Milton’s  hymn  are  involved,  and  their  splintering  and 
telescoping  in  recollection  suggest  that  Keats  was  not  conscious 
of  pastiche. 

The  chief  Miltonic  echoes  have  been  recorded,  but  nobody 
has  stopped  to  explain  why  Keats  thought  of  Milton  at  this 
point  in  his  poem.  Clearly  what  happened  was  that  ‘faded’  in 
1. 25  started  a  train  of  thought  —  to  which  a  strong  feeling-tone 
of  regret  was  compulsively  attached  —  about  the  end  of  the  old 
Greek  world  with  its  ‘happy  pieties’  (thought  and  feeling  be- 
}  come  explicit  in  the  poem  some  ten  lines  later  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  stanza).  By  literary  association  ideas  of  the  fading 
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of  belief  in  the  Olympian  gods  and  of  a  lost  numinous  nature 
recalled  Milton’s  description  of  the  departure  of  the  heathen 
deities  of  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
difference  in  tone  between  the  two  poems  could  hardly  be  wider. 
Milton  w  rites  of  the  end  of  heathendom  with  an  almost  fierce 
satisfaction  (though  it  is  certainly  possible  to  detect  an  under¬ 
current  of  tenderness  for  the  ‘parting  Genius’  and  ‘Nimphs  in 
twilight  shade’  of  the  classical  world) .  Keats’s  tone  is  through¬ 
out  one  of  unmixed  regret  for  ‘the  fond  believing  lyre’,  for  primi¬ 
tive  times  with  their  supposed  simplicity  and  wholeheartedness 
of  feeling.  ‘To  Psyche’  is  now  becoming  more  than  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  a  neglected  goddess  —  it  projects  a  nostalgia  for  an 
imagined  wholeness  of  being  once  possible: 

Le  squelette  etait  invisible 

Au  temps  heureux  de  I’art  paien  — 

but  now,  it  would  seem,  impossible  (except  at  lucky  moments  for 
the  poet  and  lover).  The  nostalgia  has  also  a  direct  personal 
application.  Keats’s  regret  for  the  realm  of  Flora  and  old  Pan  is 
at  the  same  time  a  regret  for  an  earlier  phase  of  his  own  mental 
growth  before  the  disenchantment  produced  by  reflection  on  a 
darkening  experience  of  the  world.  A  critic  should  move  as 
delicately  in  these  matters  as  if  he  were  treading  on  eggshells, 
but  this  double  reference  is  unmistakable.  It  would  be  an  over¬ 
simplification  to  think  of  Keats’s  attitude  as  ‘purely  escapist’. 
By  the  spring  of  1819  he  was  not  trying  to  avoid  thoughts  of 
‘Whirlpiools  and  volcanoes’  —  he  had  worked  his  way  through 
at  least  to  a  theoretical  acceptance  of  the  value  of  heartbreaking 
experience:  w'hat  he  found  it  hard  to  bear  was  that  moments  of 
joy  and  well-being  should  be  poisoned  by  self-consciousness. 

The  point  at  which  Man  may  arrive  is  as  far  as  the 
paral[l]el  state  in  inanimate  nature  and  no  further  —  For 
instance  suppose  a  rose  to  have  sensation,  it  blooms  on  a 
beautiful  morning,  it  enjoys  itself  —  but  there  comes  a  cold 
wind,  a  hot  sun  —  it  cannot  escape  it,  it  cannot  destroy  its 
annoyances  —  they  are  as  native  to  the  world  as  itself. 

(Letter  123) 
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Men  ought  not  to  be  less  happy  than  roses,  Keats  might  have 
said;  and  he  believed  that  those  who  had  —  in  a  phrase  from 
Endymion  —  ‘culled  Time’s  sweet  first-fruits’  had  been  able  to 
live  in  the  immediate  present  and  were  much  to  be  envied.  His 
own  power  to  live  in  the  present,  which  lay  close  to  the  sources 
of  his  poetry,  depended  for  survival,  as  he  knew,  on  his  skill  in 
preventing  the  withering  of  instinctive  enjoyment  by  reflection. 

If  Keats  thought  that  sun  was  exchanged  for  shadow  at  some 
necessary  stage  in  the  development  both  of  the  individual  and 
of  human  society  as  a  whole,  what  was  it  on  the  universal  plane 
that  corresponded  in  his  view  to  the  over-balance  of  the  reflec¬ 
tive  power  that  he  feared  in  himself?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  ‘Lamia’  —  the  dangerous  respect  given  to  science 
(natural  philosophy)  at  the  expense  of  the  imagination. 

Do  not  all  charms  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy? 

Philosophy  will  clip  an  Angel’s  wings. 

Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line. 

Empty  the  haunted  air,  and  gnomed  mine  — 
Unweave  a  rainbow  .  . . 

(Pt.  II,  11.  229-30  and  234-7) 

It  is  known  that  this  passage  leans  heavily  on  a  paragraph  in 
the  first  of  Hazlitt’s  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets.  The  paragraph 
concludes: 

. . .  the  history  of  religious  and  poetical  enthusiasms  is 
much  the  same;  and  both  have  received  a  sensible  shock 
from  the  progress  of  the  experimental  philosophy. 

Keats  was  less  simple-minded  than  Hazlitt,  but  he  accepted 
this  judgment  in  essence.  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  interested 
in  discovering  when  this  historical  change  had  taken  place  or 
began  to  take  place;  and,  in  saying  so,  I  do  not  forget  in 
how  many  ways  he  was  a  child  of  the  Enlightenment  or  how 
mutually  antagonistic  were  some  of  the  ‘prose’  feelings  with 
which  he  saluted  the  March  of  Mind.  But  Keats  could  not  doubt 
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that  the  poetic  experience  was  valuable,  or  fail  to  suppose  that 
in  forgetting  Pan  men  had  lost  something  which  they  would  not 
find  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  (the  ‘Fall’  had  taken 
place  somewhere  between  the  days  of  ‘the  fond  believing  lyre’ 
and  the  present).  He  felt  that  currents  of  thought,  among  the 
most  reputable  and  influential  of  his  age,  were  inimical  to  the 
kind  of  fioetry  that  he  was  wridng  and  perhaps  to  all  pioetry; 
and  that  he  needed  to  develop  his  resistance  to  their  influence, 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  reflective  traitor  within  himself,  if  he 
was  to  remain  wholehearted,  i.e.  keep  his  capacity  for  responding 
poetically  to  experience. 

These  ideas  and  feelings  seem  relevant  to  the  fourth  stanza 
of  ‘To  Psyche’.  Against  the  background  that  I  have  sketched 
the 


.  .  .  fane 

In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind 


becomes  the  ‘Great  Good  Place’  where  the  experimental  philo¬ 
sophy  rumbles  as  harmlessly  as  distant  thunder.  Keats  is  con¬ 
structing  a  mental  landscape  for  wholehearted  enjoyment,  and 
it  is  fitting  that  the  scenery  should  recall  the  natural  setting  of 
the  Pan  festival  in  Endymion  and  ‘Time’s  sweet  first-fruits’ 
under  the  side  of  Latmos.  The  similarity  of  setting  can  be  shown 
by  quotation. 

Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark-cluster’d  trees 
Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  steep  by  steep; 

And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees, 

The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lull’d  to  sleep; 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 

A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 

(‘To  Psyche’,  st.  4) 

Upon  the  sides  of  Latmos  was  outspread 
A  mighty  forest . . . 


And  it  had  gloomy  shades,  sequestered  deep. 
Where  no  man  went . . . 
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. . .  Paths  there  were  many, 

Winding  through  palmy  fern,  and  rushes  fenny, 

And  ivy  banks;  all  leading  pleasantly 
To  a  wide  lawn,  whence  one  could  only  see 
Stems  thronging  all  around  between  the  swell 
Of  turf  and  slanting  branches:  who  could  tell 
The  freshness  of  the  space  of  heaven  above. 

Edg’d  round  with  dark  tree  tops?  . . . 

Full  in  the  middle  of  this  pleasantness 
There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  tress 
Of  flowers  budded  newly  . . . 

{Endymion,  Bk.  I,  11.  63-4,  65-6,  79-86,  89-91) 

In  this  ‘green  remote  Cockagnc’,  which  mixes  the  scenery  of 
Latmos  with  the  delectable  valley  in  Apuleius,  Keats  will  be 
able  to  preserve  the  visionary  poetic  experience  from  marauding 
analysis  —  the  ‘shadowy  thought’  expended  for  Psyche’s  delight 
is  the  gardener’s  creative  reverie,  opposed  antithetically  to  the 
matter-of-fact  operations  of  scientific  logic.  And  Keats  recognizes 
that  keeping  one  part  of  the  self  simple  and  direct  in  its  receptivc- 
ncss  is  a  matter  intimately  linked  with  the  experience  of  love  — 
the  soul’s  sanctuary  is  rosy,  Milton’s  ‘celestial  rosie  red,  love’s 
proper  hue’.  We  may  note  here  that  both  the  meeting  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche  in  the  first  stanza  and  the  description  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  the  fourth  stanza  have  diffuse  echoes  of  Spenser’s 
Garden  of  Adonis  {Faerie  Qtuene,  Bk.  IV,  canto  vi)  and  of  the 
nuptial  bower  in  Eden  in  Paradise  Lost. 

Since  we  have  to  do  with  a  mental  landscape,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Fancy  as  the  gardener  is  apt  enough  (though  it  jars 
many  readers  at  first).  It  follows  easily  as  an  idea  from  the 
Renaissance  and  neo-classic  doctrine  that  fancy  has  the  power  of 
‘retaining,  altering  and  compounding’  the  images  supplied  by 
the  senses.  The  phrase  quoted  is  from  No.  41 1  of  The  Spectator 
and  in  another  paper  Addison  comes  very  close  to  thinking  of 
fancy  as  a  gardener  when  he  says  that  the  poet  ‘has  the  model¬ 
ling  of  nature  in  his  own  hands’  (No.  418).  The  same  doctrine 
of  art’s  ability  to  improve  on  nature  may  be  found  earlier  in 
Sidney,  Bacon  and  others;  and  Puttenham  invents  his  own 
gardener: 
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. . .  arte  is  not  only  an  aide  and  coadiutor  to  nature  in  all  1 
her  actions,  but  an  alterer  of  them,  and  in  some  sort  a  i 
surmounter  of  her  skill,  so  as  by  meanes  of  it  her  owne  j 
effects  shall  appeare  more  beautifull  or  straunge  or  mira-  I 
culous  .  .  .  the  Gardiner  by  his  arte  will  not  onely  make  | 
an  herbe,  or  flowr,  or  fruite,  come  forth  in  his  season  I 
without  impediment,  but  will  also  embellish  the  same  ... 
that  nature  of  her  selfe  woulde  never  have  done  ...  i 

( The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  Lib.  Ill,  chap,  xxv)  j 

Puttenham,  Sidney,  Bacon  and  Addison  express  a  stock  idea  —  ; 

they  are  not,  of  course,  in  any  sense  sources  of  Keats’s  image, 
though  I  suspect  that  ‘feign’  in 

With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e’er  could  feign 

may  be  a  generalized  Elizabethan  echo.  For  example,  Burton’s 
discussion  of  Phantasy  in  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  mentions 
that  it  ‘feigns  infinite  other  unto  himselfe’  from  the  images 
furnished  by  daily  experience.  It  is  an  amusing  coincidence  that 
Burton  should  choose  ‘Psyche’s  palace  in  Apuleius’  as  one 
example  of  fancy’s  power.  I  do  not  want  to  make  too  much  of  s 
a  last  remark  about  ‘the  gardener  Fancy’,  but  I  think  it  prob-  f 
able  —  since  Fancy  is  the  true  creator  of  the  mental  landscape  ^ 
in  this  stanza  —  that  Keats  is  glancing  at  the  idea  of  God  as  the  l 
gardener  who  designed  Eden.  Indeed  the  association  seems  ■ 
inevitable  if  we  remember  that  Adam  and  Eve  cull  Time’s 
first-fruits  and  that  ‘To  Psyche’  is  about  a  kind  of  Fall. 

If  this  attempt  to  understand  ‘To  Psyche’  is  correct  in  outline, 
the  poem  moves  through  three  stages.  In  the  first  stage  (st.  i, 

11.  1-23)  Keats  sets  out  to  praise  Psyche  as  the  neglected  goddess 
whose  sufferings  and  mistakes  represent  the  inevitable  condi¬ 
tions  of  human  experience.  She  has  achieved  ‘identity’  and 
lasting  happiness.  Love  is  her  companion.  Keats  uses  the  con¬ 
vention  of  a  sudden  vision  or  waking  dream,  which  comes  to 
him  when  he  is  wandering  ‘thoughtlessly’,  because  he  had 
learned  to  speak  in  one  breath  of  ‘the  most  thoughtless  and 
happiest  moments  of  our  Lives’  (Letter  183),  because  Spenser’s 
mythological  poetry  seemed  to  him  a  kind  of  waking  dream, 
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and  because  he  knew  that  poetic  experience  was  to  be  wooed  by 
opening  the  mind  receptively,  not  by  concentrating  its  conscious 
powers.  The  vision  of  Psyche  and  ‘the  winged  boy’  in  their 
Eden-like  retreat  draws  some  of  its  richness,  as  I  have  said,  from 
descriptions  of  embowered  lovers  in  Spenser  and  Milton.  The 
tone  of  this  first  stanza  is  contented,  even  cool,  except  for  the 
touch  of  feeling,  conveyed  by  the  repetition  ‘O  happy,  happy 
dove’,  which  measures  the  irksome  distance  between  the  actual 
world  and  the  happiness  that  Psyche  has  already  won. 

The  second  stage  of  the  poem  spreads  itself  over  the  second 
and  third  stanzas  (11.  24-49).  Keats  passes  easily  from  the 
neglect  of  Psyche  (born  as  a  goddess  too  late  for  the  fervours  of 
primitive  worship)  to  the  fading  and  wearing-out  of  belief  in 
the  Olympians,  and  then  to  a  nostalgic  outpouring  of  feeling 
for  the  magnanimity  of  life  in  an  age  when  all  nature  was  still 
‘holy’  (full  of  the  anthropologist’s  mana),  all  enjoyment  whole¬ 
hearted,  and  every  herdsman  or  shepherd  the  p>oet  of  his  own 
pleasure.  The  contrast  is  not  with  the  age  of  Apuleius,  but  with 
a  present  which  is  a  twilight  for  poetic  and  mythological 
modes  of  thought  —  the  March  of  Mind  has  upset  the  balance 
of  our  natures,  making  the  simple  enjoyment  of  an  experience 
in  an  ‘eternal  moment’  an  almost  heroic  achievement.  Keats’s 
regret  embraces  his  own  loss  of  an  earlier  innocence.  After  the 
first  quatrain  of  the  third  stanza  we  have  his  defiance  of  these 
tendencies  and  changes  in  the  age  and  in  himself  (‘Yet  even  in 
these  days  ...  I  see,  and  sing,  by  my  own  eyes  inspired’).  At 
this  point  the  repetition  of  the  catalogue  of  worship  from  the 
ode’s  second  stanza  is  a  way  of  suggesting  the  poet’s  firmness  or 
obstinacy.  Psyche’s  worship  will  not  be  skimped  or  abbreviated 
by  him  in  an  age  of  unbelief. 

The  third  and  final  stage  of  the  poem  consists  of  the  fourth 
stanza  (11.  50-67).  Here  Keats  gets  his  second  wind.  The  move¬ 
ment  introduced  by  the  emphatic 

Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest . . . 

represents  an  accession  of  strength.  The  tread  is  more  measured 
than  in  anything  that  has  gone  before,  but  there  is  no  loss  of 
smoothness  or  pace,  and  the  whole  stanza,  consisting  of  a  single 
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long  but  quite  coherent  sentence,  develops  its  momentum 
quietly  at  first,  then  confidently,  and  finally  with  exultation  at 
its  climax  in  the  last  quatrain.  The  defiance  of  the  third  stanza 
gives  way  to  confidence  as  Keats  comes  to  see  how  he  can 
worship  Psyche  (the  repetition  of  ‘shall’  and  ‘will’  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  positive).  Briefly,  he  will  do  so  by  keeping  ‘some  un¬ 
trodden  region’  of  his  mind  as  a  safe  refuge  where  Psyche  or 
the  soul  may  unfold  all  her  powers  in  a  landscape  and  climate 
wholly  benign  and  friendly.  The  stanza  constructs  the  remote¬ 
ness  and  peaceful  seclusion  of  a  valley: 

Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark-cluster’d  trees 
Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  steep  by  steep; 

And  there  by  zephyTS,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees. 

The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lull’d  to  sleep. 

The  succession  of  pictorial  details  moves  in  and  down  from 
the  dark  mountains  and  forests  to  the  humming  warmth  of  the 
valley-floor  with  its  streams  and  drowsy  atmosphere  of  pastoral 
contentment,  and  the  description  comes  to  a  focus  on  Psyche’s 
refuge  or  shrine: 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress  .  . . 

A  complex  image,  accumulated  from  these  details,  is  being 
offered  as  the  equivalent  of  a  mental  state,  which  may  be 
negatively  defined  by  what  it  excludes.  Calculadon,  anxiety 
and  deliberate  activity  are  shut  out.  The  ‘wide  quietness’  of  the 
valley  symbolizes  a  mood  in  which  the  soul  will  be  able  to 
breathe  freely,  and  in  which  poetry,  here  defined  as  ‘the 
wreath’d  trellis  of  a  working  brain’,  may  be  coaxed  to  put  forth 
its  buds  and  bells  and  nameless  stars.  The  soul  is  promised  a 
rich  indolence  which  will  safeguard  its  natural  gift  for  delight 
and  restore  to  wholeness  whatever  the  world  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains  has  broken  down.  In  this  luxurious  sanctuary,  a  place 
made  lovely  and  inviting  with  all  the  resources  of  a  poetic 
imagination  —  and  these  resources  are  infinite,  for  Fancy 

. . .  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  the  same  . . . 
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—  Psyche  will  be  disposed  to  welcome  the  visits  of  love  (whose 
‘soft  delight’  was  still  for  Keats  the  soul’s  ‘chief  intensity’). 
Perhaps  the  final  implications  are  that  wholeheartedness  can 
never  be  lost  while  Psyche  is  willing  to  welcome  love  in  at  her 
casement,  and,  less  directly,  that  love,  poetry  and  indolence 
are  the  natural  medicines  of  the  soul  against  the  living  death  it 
must  expect  from  ‘cold  philosophy’. 
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Second  Thoughts: 

I  —  T.  S.  Eliot  on  Culture 


RAYMOND  WILLIAMS 


THERE  has  been  a  marked  movement,  since  1945,  to  what  is 
called  the  New  Conservatism,  and  it  is  now  again  possible  in 
England  to  speak  without  irony  of  a  Conservative  philosophy. 
A  large  part  of  this  movement  is,  one  concludes,  no  more  than 
a  counterpart  to  the  left-wing  movement  of  the  ’thirties; 
certainly  the  two  are  similar  in  their  marked  variadons  of 
quality.  Much  of  the  New  Conservatism,  including  even 
w’orks  of  apparent  substance,  serves  only  to  exemplify  that  dead- 
level  of  mediocrity  with  which  the  reaction  is  so  notably 
concerned.  This  might  not,  indeed,  have  been  the  case,  if  the 
condition  of  Socialist  thinking  had  not  been  (to  put  it 
moderately)  so  mixed.  The  sillier  anti-collcctivism  springs 
from  much  very  silly  collectivism;  is  cut,  indeed,  from  the  same 
cloth,  and  not  infrequently  inhabits  the  same  bodies. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  Eliot’s  social  thinking  is  important. 
The  Idea  of  a  Christian  Society,  and  Notes  towards  the  Definition  of 
Culture  are  works  of  substance,  not  fashion.  The  latter,  indeed, 
has  been  noted,  by  Marxists,  as  a  document  in  the  cold  war; 
and  certainly,  in  England,  it  has  had  an  important  political 
effect.  But  an  ‘enlightened  Radical  or  Liberal’  ought,  as  Mill 
said  of  Coleridge,  ‘to  rejoice  over  such  a  Conservative’  as  Eliot. 
It  is  not  only  that,  as  Mill  said,  ‘even  if  a  Conservative  philo¬ 
sophy  were  an  absurdity,  it  is  well  calculated  to  drive  out  a 
hundred  absurdities  worse  than  itself’;  and  that  such  a  thinker 
is  ‘the  natural  means  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  truths  which 
Tories  have  forgotten,  and  which  the  prevailing  schools  of 
Liberalism  never  knew’.  It  is  also  that,  if  Eliot  is  read  with  atten¬ 
tion,  he  is  seen  to  have  raised  questions  which  those  who  differ 
from  him  politically  must  answer,  or  else  retire  from  the  field. 
In  particular,  in  his  discussion  of  culture,  he  has  carried  the 
argument  to  an  important  new  stage,  and  one  on  which  the 
rehearsal  of  old  pieces  will  be  merely  tedious. 
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In  writing  of  the  Idea  of  a  Christian  society  Eliot  is  adopting 
the  emphasis,  and  the  purpose,  of  a  Coleridge: 

In  using  the  term  ‘Idea’  of  a  Christian  Society  I  do  not 
mean  primarily  a  concept  derived  from  the  study  of  any 
societies  which  we  may  choose  to  call  Christian:  I  mean 
something  that  can  only  be  found  in  an  understanding  of 
the  end  to  which  a  Christian  Society,  to  deserve  the  name, 
must  be  directed  . . .  My  concern  . . .  will . . .  be  . . .  with 
the  question,  what  —  if  any  —  is  the  ‘idea*  of  the  society 
in  which  we  live?  to  what  end  is  it  arranged? 

At  once  Eliot  goes  on  to  criticize  a  formidable  public  platitude: 

The  current  terms  in  which  we  describe  our  society,  the 
contrasts  with  other  societies  by  which  we  —  of  the 
‘Western  Democracies’  —  eulogize  it,  only  operate  to 
deceive  and  stupefy  us.  To  speak  of  ourselves  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  society,  in  contrast  to  that  of  Germany  (1939)  or 
Russia,  is  an  abuse  of  terms.  We  mean  only  that  we  have  a 
society  in  which  no  one  is  penalised  for  iht  formal  profession 
of  Christianity:  but  we  conceal  from  ourselves  the  un¬ 
pleasant  knowledge  of  the  real  values  by  which  we  live. 

The  effect  of  this  observation,  which  is  shrewd  enough  to 
illuminate,  if  it  has  been  powerless  to  dispel,  that  massive 
confusion  by  which  we  have  all  been  oppressed,  resembles  very 
closely  the  effect  of  Coleridge’s  observations  on  the  idea  of  a 
National  Church.  Under  such  precision  the  ‘hundred  absurdi¬ 
ties’  may  be  seen  for  what  they  are. 

The  observation,  moreover,  is  characteristic  of  the  tone  of 
the  whole  work.  Eliot’s  whole  inquiry  springs  from  his  crisis 
of  feeling  in  September  1938,  which  he  thus  describes: 

It  was  not  a  disturbance  of  the  understanding:  the  events 
themselves  were  not  surprising.  Nor,  as  became  increasingly 
evident,  was  our  distress  due  merely  to  disagreement  with 
the  policy  and  behaviour  of  the  moment.  The  feeling  which 
was  new  and  unexpected  was  a  feeling  of  humiliation. 
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which  seemed  to  demand  an  act  of  personal  contrition,  of 
humility,  repentance  and  amendment;  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  was  something  in  which  one  was  deeply  implicated 
and  deeply  responsible.  It  was  not,  I  repeat,  a  criticism  of 
the  government,  but  a  doubt  of  the  validity  of  a  civilization. 
We  could  not  match  conviction  with  conviction,  we  had  no 
ideas  with  which  we  could  either  meet  or  oppose  the 
ideas  opposed  to  us.  Was  our  society,  which  had  always 
been  so  assured  of  its  superiority  and  rectitude,  so  confident 
of  its  unexamined  premisses,  assembled  round  anything 
more  permanent  than  a  congeries  of  banks,  insurance 
companies  and  industries,  and  had  it  any  beliefs  more 
essential  than  a  belief  in  comp>ound  interest  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  dividends?  Such  thoughts  as  these  formed  the 
starting  point,  and  must  remain  the  excuse,  for  saying  what 
I  have  had  to  say. 

A  Christian  community,  Eliot  goes  on  to  argue,  is  one  ‘in 
which  there  is  a  unified  religious-social  code  of  behaviour’. 
A  Christian  organization  of  society  would  be  one  ‘in  which  the 
natural  end  of  man— virtue  and  well-being  in  community— is 
acknowledged  for  all,  and  the  supernatural  end— beatitude — 
for  those  who  have  the  eyes  to  see  it’.  As  things  are,  however, 

a  great  deal  of  the  machinery  of  modern  life  is  merely 
a  sanction  for  un-Christian  aims,  it  is  not  only  hostile  to 
the  conscious  pursuit  of  the  Christian  life  in  the  world  by 
the  few,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  any  Christian  society 
of  the  world. 

A  Christian  society  will  not  be  realized  merely  by  a  change  of 
this  ‘machinery’,  yet  any  contemplation  of  it  must  lead  to 

such  problems  as  the  hypertrophy  of  the  motive  of  Profit 
into  a  social  ideal,  the  distinction  between  the  use  of  natural 
resources  and  their  exploitation,  the  use  of  labour  and  its 
exploitation,  the  advantages  unfairly  accruing  to  the 
trader  in  contrast  to  the  primary  producer,  the  mis¬ 
direction  of  the  financial  machine,  the  iniquity  of  usury, 
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and  other  features  of  a  commercialized  society  which  must 
be  scrutinized  on  Christian  principlei  .  .  .  We  are  being 
made  aware  that  the  organization  of  society  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  private  profit,  as  well  as  public  destruction,  is 
leading  both  to  the  deformation  of  humanity  by  un¬ 
regulated  industrialism,  and  to  the  exhaustion  of  natural 
resources,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  our  material  progress 
is  a  progress  for  which  succeeding  generations  may  have 
to  pay  dearly  ...  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I 
condemn  a  society  because  of  its  material  ruin,  for  that 
would  be  to  make  its  material  success  a  sufficient  test  of  its 
excellence;  I  mean  only  that  a  wrong  attitude  towards 
nature  implies,  somewhere,  a  wrong  attitude  towards  God, 
and  that  the  consequence  is  an  inevitable  doom.  For  a 
long  enough  time  we  have  believed  in  nothing  but  the 
values  arising  in  a  mechanized,  commercialized,  urbanized 
way  of  life;  it  would  be  as  well  for  us  to  face  the  permanent 
conditions  upon  which  God  allows  us  to  live  upon  this 
planet. 

Industrialism,  when  it  is  unregulated,  tends  to  create  not  a 
society,  but  a  mob.  The  religious-social  complex  on  which  a 
Christian  organization  of  society  may  be  built  is  thus  weakened 
or  destroyed: 

In  an  industrialized  society  like  that  of  England,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  people  retains  as  much  Christianity  as 
it  does  ...  In  its  religious  organization,  we  may  say  that 
Christendom  has  remained  fixed  at  the  stage  of  develojj- 
ment  suitable  to  a  simple  agricultural  and  piscatorial 
society,  and  that  modem  material  organization  —  or  if 
‘organization’  sounds  too  complimentary,  we  will  say 
‘complication’  —  has  produced  a  world  for  which  Christian 
social  forms  are  imperfectly  adapted. 

In  such  a  state  of  disintegration,  or  unbalance,  material  or 
physical  improvement  can  be  no  more  than  secondary: 

A  mob  will  be  no  less  a  mob  if  it  is  well  fed,  well  clothed 
well  housed,  and  well  disciplined. 
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From  Liberalism  we  are  likely  to  inherit  only  the  fruits  of  its 
disorder,  while  Democracy,  in  terms  of  which  we  tend  to  define 
our  social  ends,  means  too  many  things  to  mean  anything  at 
which  a  society  can  direct  its  whole  life.  In  this  criticism  of 
Liberalism  and  Democracy,  Eliot  is  essentially  repeating 
Carlyle:  that  both  are  movements  away  from  something,  and 
that  they  may  either  arrive  at  something  very  different  from 
what  was  intended,  or  else,  in  social  terms,  arrive  at  nothing 
positive  at  all. 

The  Idea  of  a  Christian  Society,  in  its  general  effect,  serves 
rather  to  distinguish  a  Christian  idea  of  society  from  other 
ideas  with  which  it  has  become  entangled,  or  by  which  it  is 
evidently  denied,  than  to  formulate  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
programme.  Eliot’s  business  is  to  confess  an  attitude,  and  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  this  attitude  that  the  formulation  of  pro¬ 
grammes  cannot  have  priority.  He  observes,  for  instance,  in  a 
passage  which  leads  directly  to  the  kind  of  inquiry  undertaken 
in  ^otes  towards  the  Definition  of  Culture'. 


You  cannot,  in  any  scheme  for  the  reformation  of  society, 
aim  directly  at  a  condition  in  which  the  arts  will  flourish: 
these  activities  are  probably  by-products  for  which  we 
cannot  deliberately  arrange  the  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  decay  may  always  be  taken  as  a  symptom  of 
some  social  ailment  to  be  investigated. 


And  he  goes  on  to  observe 

the  steady  influence  which  operates  silently  in  any  mass 
society  organized  for  profit,  for  the  depression  of  standards 
of  art  and  culture.  The  increasing  organization  of  adver¬ 
tisement  and  propaganda  —  or  the  influencing  of  masses  of 
men  by  any  means  except  through  their  intelligence  —  is 
all  against  them.  The  economic  system  is  against  them; 
the  chaos  of  ideals  and  confusion  of  thought  in  our  large 
scale  mass  education  is  against  them;  and  against  them 
also  is  the  disappearance  of  any  class  of  people  who 
recognize  public  and  private  responsibility  of  patronage 
of  the  best  that  is  made  and  written. 
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Yet  even  against  this,  and  for  the  reason  given,  Eliot  offers 
nothing  that  can  be  called,  in  ordinary  terms,  a  proposal.  It  is 
from  this  point,  rather,  that  he  begins  his  penetrating  re¬ 
examination  of  the  idea  of  culture  in  his  next  book.  In  ^otes 
towards  the  Definition  of  Culture,  Eliot’s  essential,  and  reasoned. 
Conservatism  is  very  much  more  evident,  but  I  think  we  can 
assume,  and  many  who  now  look  to  him  might  remember, 

P  that  his  more  recent  inquiry  was  only  undertaken  from  the 
standpoint  of  that  far-reaching  criticism  of  contemporary 
society  and  contemp>orary  social  philosophy  which  The  Idea 
of  a  Christian  Society  so  outspokenly  embodies. 

The  Notes  towards  the  Definition  of  Culture  is  a  work  that  seems 
almost  calculated  to  infuriate.  Although  short,  it  varies  very 
widely  within  itself  both  in  method  and  in  seriousness.  At  times, 
and  particularly  in  the  Introduction  and  in  the  Notes  on 
Education,  the  method  is  little  more  than  an  exposure  of  sen¬ 
tences  which  Eliot  has  found  absurd  or  offensive,  together  with 
a  brief  running  commentary  which  suddenly  turns  and  assumes 
the  status  of  argument.  These  parts  of  the  book  are  the  growling 
innuendoes  of  the  correspondence  columns  rather  than  the  prose 
-  of  thought.  The  central  chapters  are  very  much  more  serious, 

I  and  in  parts  of  them  there  is  that  brilliance  and  nervous  energy 
of  definition  for  which  we  return  to  Eliot’s  literary  criticism. 
There  is,  however,  an  important  difference  from  the  literary 
■  criticism,  of  which  a  principal  virtue  was  always  the  specificity 
not  only  of  definition  but  of  illustration.  In  these  essays,  on 
I  the  other  hand,  the  usefulness  of  the  definitions  is  always  in 
I  danger  of  breaking  down  because  Eliot  is  unwilling,  or  unable, 
to  illustrate.  He  makes,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  a  number 
of  important  generalizations  of  an  historical  kind;  but  these  are, 
J  at  best,  arbitrary,  for  there  is  hardly  ever  any  attempt  to 
I  demonstrate  them.  As  a  brief  instance,  this  can  be  cited: 

1  You  cannot  expect  to  have  all  stages  of  development  at 

■  once  ...  a  civilization  cannot  simultaneously  produce 

I  great  folk  poetry  at  one  cultural  level  and  Paradise  Lost  at 

•  another. 


The  general  point  is  clearly  very  important,  and  it  is  built 
F  into  much  of  the  subsequent  theory.  Yet,  historically,  one  wants 
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very  much  more  discussion,  with  actual  examples,  before  one 
can  reasonably  decide  whether  it  is  true.  The  example  he  gives 
is  indeed  almost  calculated  to  raise  these  doubts;  because  the 
fact,  for  instance,  of  the  co-existence,  within  a  generation,  of 
Paradise  Lost  and  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  an  obvious,  and 
obviously  difficult,  case  for  anyone  who  would  think  about 
levels  of  culture.  It  is  not  that  one  can  be  sure  that  Eliot  is  wrong, 
but  that  one  can  be  even  less  sure  that  he  is  right.  The  substance 
of  his  general  arguments  is  tentative  and  incidental  yet  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  communicated  is  often  dogmatic 
to  the  point  of  insolence.  For  example,  in  his  Introduction  he 
writes: 


What  I  try  to  say  is  this:  here  are  what  I  believe  to  be 
essential  conditions  for  the  growth  and  for  the  survival 
of  culture. 

This  is  a  fair  claim,  and  the  tone  corresponds  to  what  is  in 
fact  offered.  But  the  sentence  is  at  once  followed  by  this: 

If  they  conflict  with  any  passionate  faith  of  the  reader— 
if,  for  instance,  he  finds  it  shocking  that  culture  and  equali- 
tarianism  should  conflict,  if  it  seems  monstrous  to  him 
that  anyone  should  have  ‘advantages  of  birth’  —  I  do 
not  ask  him  to  change  his  faith,  I  merely  ask  him  to  stop 
paying  lip-service  to  culture. 

From  try  to  say  and  what  I  believe  to  be  there  is  an  abrupt  move¬ 
ment  to  something  very  different:  the  zissertion,  backed  by  the 
emotive  devices  of  passionate,  shocking,  monstrous,  and  lip-service, 
that  if  we  do  not  agree  with  Eliot’s  conditions  we  stand  self- 
convicted  of  indifference  to  culture.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  not 
proved;  and,  in  this  jump  from  the  academy  to  the  corres¬ 
pondence  column,  which  Eliot  is  far  too  able  and  experienced 
a  writer  not  to  know  that  he  is  making,  there  is  evidence  of 
other  impulses  behind  this  work  than  the  patient  effort  towards 
definition;  evidence,  one  might  say,  of  the  common  determina¬ 
tion  to  rationalize  one’s  prejudices.  Mr.  Laski,  Mr.  Dent, 
Lord  Attlee,  and  the  others  in  the  pillory,  could  hardly  be 
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blamed  at  such  moments,  if  they  looked  for  Eliot,  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  court-room,  but  alongside  them,  waiting  to 
be  pelted. 

The  most  important  disadvantage  which  has  followed  from 
these  faults  in  the  book  is  that  they  have  allowed  it  to  be 
plausibly  dismissed,  by  those  of  us  whose  prejudices  are  different, 
while  its  points  of  real  importance  are  evaded.  The  major 
importance  of  the  book,  in  my  view,  lies  in  two  of  its  dis¬ 
cussions:  first,  its  adoption  of  the  meaning  of  culture  as  ‘a  whole 
way  of  life’,  and  the  subsequent  consideration  of  what  we  mean 
by  ‘levels’  of  culture  within  it;  second,  its  effort  to  distinguish 
between  ‘elite’  and  ‘class’,  and  its  penetrating  criticism  of  the 
theories  of  an  ‘elite’.  It  is  an  almost  physical  relief  to  reach 
these  discussions,  after  the  foregoing  irritability;  yet  they  seem 
to  have  been  little  considered. 

The  sense  of  culture  as  ‘a  whole  way  of  life’  has  been  most 
marked  in  anthropolgy  and  sociology,  yet  the  sense  itself  and 
certain  of  the  emphases  of  these  disciplines  have  certainly 
derived  from  the  development  of  the  word’s  meaning  in  the 
period  of  Coleridge  and  Carlyle.  Eliot’s  readoption  of  the  sense 
is  important;  and  in  terms  of  the  history  of  ideas  we  need  note 
only  that  he  derives  it,  not  only  from  the  obvious  source  in  the 
new  social  disciplines,  but  also  from  the  older  and  wider  tradi¬ 
tion.  His  own  definition  is  worth  quoting: 

Culture  . .  .  includes  all  the  characteristic  activities  and 
interests  of  a  people:  Derby  Day,  Henley  Regatta,  Cowes, 
the  twelfth  of  August,  a  cup  final,  the  dog  races,  the  pin 
table,  the  dart  board,  Wensleydale  cheese,  boiled  cabbage 
cut  into  sections,  beetroot  in  vinegar,  nineteenth-century 
Gothic  churches,  and  the  music  of  Elgar. 


This  pleasant  miscellany,  of  course,  is  narrower,  in  kind,  than 
the  general  description  which  precedes  it:  the  ‘characteristic 
activities  and  interests’  would  also  include  steel-making,  touring 
in  motor  cars,  mixed  farming,  the  Stock  Exchange,  coal-mining 
and  London  Transport.  Any  list  would  be  incomplete,  but 
Eliot’s  categories  are  sport,  food,  and  a  little  art  —  a  charac¬ 
teristic  observation  of  English  leisure.  There  is  a  suggestion. 
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I  think,  that  he  does  not  fully  accept  the  sense  of  ‘a  whole  way 
of  life’,  but,  in  this  illustration,  translates  the  older  specialized 
sense  of  ‘culture’  (arts,  philosophy)  into  ‘popular  culture’  (sport,  ; 
food,  and  the  Gothic  churches).  It  is  evident  elsewhere  in  the 
book  that  at  times  he  reverts  to  the  specialized  sense.  He  says  j 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  future  period  which  ‘will  have  i 
no  culture’,  by  which  he  can  surely  only  mean  ‘will  have  nothing  | 
recognizable  as  culture,  in  the  sense  of  a  religion,  arts,  learning’;  ; 
for  if  one  applies  to  the  sentence  the  sense  of  ‘a  whole  way  of 
life’,  it  amounts  to  saying  that  there  could  be  a  period  in  which  ; 
there  was  no  common  life,  at  any  level.  There  is  often,  in  the  i 
book,  this  sense  of  a  sliding  of  definitions. 

Eliot  distinguishes  three  senses  of  culture,  ‘according  to  ' 
whether  we  have  in  mind  the  development  of  an  individual^  of  a  | 
group  or  class,  or  of  a  whole  society'.  He  observes  that  ‘men  of  ^ 
letters  and  moralists’  have  usually  discussed  the  first  two  senses,  | 
and  especially  the  first,  without  relation  to  the  third.  This  is  I 
hardly  true  of  say,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Ruskin  and  Morris;  but  | 
it  is  probably  true,  or  partly  true,  of  Arnold,  of  whom  he  appean  !' 
mainly  to  be  thinking,  and  whom  he  quotes  by  name.  The 
importance  of  the  formulation,  however,  is  not  in  this,  but  in  ; 
the  two  deductions  from  it;  first,  that  | 

a  good  deal  of  confusion  could  be  avoided,  if  we  refrained  I 
from  setting  before  the  group,  what  can  be  the  aim  only  of  | 
the  individual  and;  before  society  as  a  whole,  what  can  be  I 
the  aim  only  of  a  group;  f 

i' 

and,  second,  that  i 

the  culture  of  the  individual  cannot  be  isolated  from  that  . 
of  the  group,  and  .  . .  the  culture  of  the  group  cannot  be  ; 
abstracted  from  that  of  the  whole  society  .  .  .  our  notion  “ 
of  ‘perfection’  must  take  all  three  senses  of  ‘culture’  into 
account  at  once. 

These  conclusions  have,  first,  an  important  negative  value.  I 
They  rule  out,  if  they  are  accepted,  Arnold’s  attempt  to  make  | 
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(the  individual’s  search  for  perfection  into  a  plausible  social 
ideal.  They  rule  out,  also,  those  extreme  forms  of  the  idea  of  a 
‘minority  culture’,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  culture  of  a 
group  can  be  maintained  on  its  own  terms,  and  within  its  own 
orbit,  without  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  culture  of  the 
i  whole  society  of  which  the  group  is  a  part.  As  ideas,  these  that 
!  are  rejected  seem  evidently  imperfect;  yet  in  terms  of  feeling, 
they  are  curiously  persistent  and  much  contemporary  effort 
I  seems  in  fact  to  be  based  upon  them.  It  is  essentially,  and 
[  ideally,  the  function  of  a  Conservative  thinker  to  show  their 
inadequacy. 

But  the  vital  use  of  these  conclusions,  for  Eliot,  lies  in  the 
I  sentence:  ‘a  good  deal  of  confusion  could  be  avoided,  if  we 
■  refrained  from  setting  . . .  before  society  as  a  whole;  what  can 
be  the  aim  only  of  a  group’.  This  observation  at  once  initiates 
and  supports  his  whole  theory  of  class,  in  this  way: 

r  Among  the  more  primitive  societies,  the  higher  types 

I  exhibit  more  marked  differentiations  of  function  amonpt 
[=  their  members  than  the  lower  types.  At  a  higher  stage 
still  we  find  that  some  functions  are  more  honoured  than 
others,  and  this  division  promotes  the  development  of 
j  classes,  in  which  higher  honour  and  higher  privilege  are 

\]  accorded,  not  merely  to  the  person  as  functionary  but  as  a 

};  member  of  the  class.  And  the  class  itself  possesses  a  func- 
!  tion;  that  of  maintaining  that  part  of  the  total  culture  of  the 
;  society  which  pertains  to  that  class.  We  have  to  try  to 
keep  in  mind,  that  in  a  healthy  society  this  maintenance 
of  a  particular  level  of  culture  is  to  the  benefit,  not  merely 
of  the  class  which  maintains  it,  but  of  the  society  as  a 
whole.  Awareness  of  this  fact  will  prevent  us  from  supjjos- 
I  ing  that  the  culture  of  a  ‘higher’  class  is  something  super- 

I  fluous  to  society  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  majority,  and  from 

[i  supposing  that  it  is  something  which  ought  to  be  shared 

[equally  by  all  other  classes. 

This  account,  when  it  is  set  together  with  the  insistence  that 
;  culture  is  ‘a  whole  way  of  life’,  forms  the  basis  of  the  two  impor- 
I  tant  discussions  to  which  I  have  referred:  that  of  ‘levels’  of 
I  culture,  and  that  of  the  nature  of ‘class’  and  its  distinction  from 
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‘elite’.  It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking,  even  at  this  stage,  | 
that  Eliot’s  account  of  the  development  of  classes  is  not,  when  f 
historically  viewed,  such  as  will  give  us  complete  confidence  in  I 
his  subsequent  reasoning.  The  slide  from  the  differentiation  of  f 
function  in  primitive  society  to  what  we  call  and  know  as  classes  [ 
is  adroitly  managed,  but  it  leaves  out  too  much.  In  particular, 
the  exclusion  of  the  economic  factor  —  of  the  tendency  of  [ 
function  to  turn  into  property  —  leaves  the  view  of  class  narrow  P 
and  misleading.  Eliot  seems  always  to  have  in  mind,  as  the 
normal  scheme  of  his  thinking,  a  society  which  is  at  once  more  ! 
stable  and  more  simple  than  any  to  which  his  discussion  is  likely  j 
to  be  relevant.  The  emergence  of  such  ‘functional’  groups  as 
the  merchants,  and  then  the  industrial  capitalists,  and  then  the 
financiers,  has  altered,  in  a  very  obvious  way,  the  scheme  which 
Eliot  uses.  For  it  is  clear  that  it  is  possible,  and  has  indeed 
widely  occurred,  that  function  can  become  divorced  from  the  i 
property  which,  at  one  stage,  it  created;  and,  further,  that 
the  maintenance  of  property,  or,  in  the  narrower  sense,  of  | 
money,  can  become  a  new  ‘function’.  When  this  state  of  affairs 
hjis  been  complicated,  over  many  generations,  by  inheritance 
and  accumulation,  and,  further,  has  been  radically  penetrated 
and  affected  by  the  continual  emergence  of  new  economic 
functions,  with  their  appropriate  classes,  it  becomes  misleading  I 
to  equate  class  and  function,  or  even  to  posit  any  consistent  [ 
relation  between  them.  It  was  the  realization  of  this  fact,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  new  industrial  society,  which  led  Eliot’s 
predecessors  in  this  tradition  to  demands  for  change.  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and,  in  effect,  Arnold,  may  be  seen 
to  have  been  working,  above  all,  in  the  attempt  to  make  ‘class’ 
into  ‘functiofi’.  It  was  the  absence  of  any  consistent  relation  , 
between  class  and  function  which  was  the  gravamen  of  their  ; 
criticism  of  the  new  industrial  society.  One  thinks,  indeed,  at  I 
times,  of  Eliot  as  the  contemporary  of  Burke,  who  was  himself 
idealizing  and  simplifying  his  actual  society.  Certainly,  in  this 
later  work  —  although  not,  as  we  have  seen,  in  The  Idea  of  a 
Christian  Society  —  he  seems  guilty  of  the  worst  kind  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  and  failure  to  observe. 

The  discussion  of  ‘levels’  of  culture  is,  however,  less  vitiated 
by  this  failing  than  one  would  expect.  In  thinking  of  culture 
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as  ‘a  whole  way  of  life’  Eliot  emphasizes  that  a  large  part  of  a 
way  of  life  is  necessarily  unconscious.  A  large  part  of  our 
common  beliefs  is  our  common  behaviour,  and  this  is  the  main 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  meanings  of  ‘culture’. 
What  we  sometimes  call  ‘culture’  —  a  religion,  a  moral  code,  a 
system  of  law,  a  body  of  work  in  the  arts  —  is  to  be  seen  as  only 
a  part  —  the  conscious  part  —  of  that  ‘culture’  which  is  the 
whole  way  of  life.  This,  evidently,  is  an  illuminating  way  of 
thinking  about  culture,  although  the  difficulties  which  it  at  once 
exposes  are  severe.  For,  just  as  we  could  not  assume  a  corres¬ 
pondence  between  function  and  class,  so  we  cannot  assume  a 
correspondence  between  conscious  culture  and  the  whole  way 
of  life.  If  we  think  of  a  simple  and  stable  society,  the  corres¬ 
pondence  is  usually'^  evident;  but  where  there  is  complication 
and  tension  and  change  the  matter  is  no  longer  one  of  levels, 
a  given  percentage  of  a  uniform  whole.  The  consciousness  can 
be  a  false  consciousness,  or  partly  false,  as  I  think  Eliot  showed 
in  The  Idea  of  a  Christian  Society.  Where  this  is  so,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  consciousness,  which  is  often  likely  to  be  the 
immediate  interest  of  a  particular  class,  is  no  longer,  in  any 
positive  sense,  a  function.  We  should  be  wise,  therefore,  to 
distinguish  between  the  general,  theoretical  relation  between 
conscious  culture  and  a  whole  way  of  life,  and  the  actual 
relation  or  relations  which  may  at  any  one  time  exist  in  society. 
In  theory,  the  metaphor  of  ‘levels’  may  be  illuminating;  in 
practice,  because  it  derives  from  obser\'ation  not  only  of  a 
culture  but  of  a  system  of  social  classes,  and  further,  because 
the  degree  of  conscious  culture  is  so  easily  confused  with  the 

I  degree  of  social  privilege,  it  is  misleading. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  any  conceivable  society,  the 
degrees  of  consciousness  of  even  a  common  culture  will  widely 
vary.  Eliot’s  emphasis  on  this  is  important  to  the  extent  that  it 

!  forces  a  revision  of  some  of  the  simpler  theses  of  the  democratic 
diffusion  of  culture.  There  are  three  points  here.  First,  it  now 
seems  evident  that  the  idea  of,  not  a  community,  but  an 
quality  of  culture  —  a  uniform  culture  evenly  spread  —  is 
j  essentially  a  product  of  the  primitivism  (often  expressed  as 
medievalism)  which  was  so  important  a  response  to  the  harsh 
‘  complexities  of  the  new  industrial  society.  Such  an  idea  ignores 
t  X 
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the  necessary  complexity  of  any  community  which  employs 
developed  industrial  and  scientific  techniques;  and  the  longing 
for  identity  of  situation  and  feeling,  which  exerts  so  powerful 
an  emotional  appeal  in  such  writers  as  Morris,  is  merely  a  form 
of  the  regressive  longing  for  a  simpler,  non-industrial  society. 
In  any  form  of  society  towards  which  we  are  likely  to  move,  it 
now  seems  clear  that  there  must  be,  not  a  simple  equality  (in 
the  sense  of  identity)  of  culture,  but  rather  a  very  complex 
system  of  specialized  developments  —  the  whole  of  which  will 
form  the  whole  culture,  but  which  will  not  be  available,  or 
conscious,  as  a  whole,  to  any  individual  or  group  living  within 
it.  (This  complex  system  has,  of  course,  no  necessary  relation 
to  a  system  of  social  classes  based  on  economic  discrimination.) 
Where  this  is  realized,  the  idea  of  equal  diffusion  is  commonly 
transferred  to  a  few  selected  elements  of  the  culture,  usually 
the  arts.  It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  one  can  imagine  a  society 
in  which  the  practice  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts  is  very  much 
more  widely  diffused.  But  there  are  dangers,  both  to  the  arts 
and  to  the  whole  culture,  if  the  diffusion  of  this  abstracted  part 
of  the  culture  is  planned  and  considered  as  a  separate  operation. 

One  aspect  of  these  dangers  may  be  seen  in  the  second  point: 
that  the  ideas  of  the  diffusion  of  culture  have  normally  been 
dominative  in  character,  on  behalf  of  the  particular,  and 
finished,  ideal  of  an  existing  class.  This,  which  I  would  call 
the  Fabian  tone  in  culture,  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  expressed 
ideal,  which  has  been  largely  built  into  our  educational  system, 
of  leading  the  unenlightened  to  the  particular  kind  of  light 
which  the  idealists  find  satisfactory  for  themselves  A  particular 
product  is  to  be  extended  to  more  persons,  although,  as  a 
significant  thing,  it  exists  as  a  whole  in  the  situation  in  which 
it  was  produced.  The  dominative  element  appears  in  the 
conviction  that  the  product  will  not  need  to  be  changed,  that 
criticism  is  merely  the  residue  of  misunderstanding,  and, 
finally,  that  the  whole  operation  can  be  carried  out,  and  the 
product  widely  extended,  without  radically  changing  the 
general  situation.  This  may  be  summarized  as  the  belief  that 
a  culture  (in  the  specialized  sense)  can  be  widely  extended 
without  changing  the  culture  (in  the  sense  of  ‘a  whole  way  of 
life’)  within  which  it  has  existed. 
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Eliot’s  arguments  help  us  to  see  the  limitations  of  these  ideas, 
although  he  hardly  presses  the  discussion  home.  What  he 
develops  has  more  relevance  to  the  third  point,  which  follows 
from  the  second,  that  the  specialized  culture  cannot  be  extended 
without  being  changed.  His  words  for  ‘change’  are,  of  course, 
‘adulteration’  and  ‘cheapening’;  and  we  must  grant  him,  for 
his  own  purposes,  his  own  valuations.  Yet,  while  we  may  have 
other  valuations,  and  see  ‘variation’  and  ‘enrichment’  as 
at  least  equal  possibilities  with  those  which  Eliot  foresees, 
his  emphzisis  that  any  extension  involves  change  is  welcome. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  supposing  that  the  values  of  one  way 
of  life  can  be  transferred  unchanged  to  another;  nor  is  it 
realistic  to  suppose  that  a  conscious  selection  of  the  values  can 
be  made  —  the  bad  to  be  rejected,  the  good  to  be  transferred. 
Eliot  is  right  in  insisting  that  the  thought  about  culture  which 
has  led  to  these  positions  is  confused  and  shallow. 

Eliot,  from  his  insistence  on  culture  as  ‘a  whole  way  of  life’, 
has  valuably  criticized  the  orthodox  theories  of  the  diffusion  of 
culture,  and  there  is,  as  he  sees  it,  only  one  further  obstacle  to 
the  acceptance  of  his  general  view.  This  obstacle  is  the  theory, 
primarily  associated  with  Mannheim,  of  the  substitution  of 
elites  for  classes.  Mannheim’s  argument  may  be  seen,  funda¬ 
mentally,  as  an  epilogue  to  the  long  nineteenth-century  attempts 
to  reidentify  class  with  function.  This  took  the  form  either  of 
an  attempt  to  revive  obsolete  classes  (as  in  Coleridge’s  idea  of 
the  clerisy),  or  of  an  appeal  to  existing  classes  to  resume  their 
functions  (Carlyle,  Ruskin),  or  of  an  attempt  to  form  a  new 
class,  the  civilizing  minority  (Arnold).  Mannheim,  quite 
rightly,  realizes  that  these  attempts  have  largely  fadled.  Further, 
he  rejects  the  idea  of  classes  based  on  birth  or  money,  and, 
emphasizing  the  necessary  specialization  and  complexity  of 
modern  society,  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  old  classes  the  new 
elites,  whose  basis  is  neither  birth  nor  money,  but  achievement. 
In  practice,  one  can  see  our  own  society  as  a  mixture  of  the  old 
ideas  of  class  and  the  new  ideas  of  an  elite:  a  mixed  economy,  if 
one  may  put  it  in  that  way.  The  movement  towards  acceptance 
of  the  idea  of  elites  has,  of  course,  been  powerfully  assisted  by 
the  doctrines  of  opportunity  in  education  and  of  the  competitive 
evaluation  of  merit.  The  degree  of  necessary  specialization,  and 
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the  imperative  requirement  for  quality  in  it,  have  also  exerted  a 
strong  and  practical  pressure. 

Eliot’s  objections  to  Mannheim’s  theory  can  be  summarized 
in  one  of  his  sentences:  that  ‘it  posits  an  atomic  view  of  society’. 
The  phrase  will  be  recognized  as  continuing  the  Coleridgian 
tradition:  the  opposite  to  atomic  is  organic,  a  word  on  which 
(without  more  definition  than  is  common)  Eliot  largely 
depends.  His  instinct,  in  this,  is  right:  the  theory  of  elites  is, 
essentially,  only  a  refinement  of  social  laissez-fnire.  The  doctrine 
of  opportunity  in  education  is  a  mere  silhouette  of  the  doctrines 
of  economic  individualism,  with  its  emphases  on  competition 
and  ‘getting-on’.  The  doctrine  of  equal  opportunity,  which 
appears  to  qualify  this,  was  generous  in  its  conception,  but  it  is 
tied,  in  practice,  to  the  same  social  end.  The  definition  of 
culture  as  ‘a  whole  way  of  life’  is  vital  at  this  point,  for  Eliot 
is  quite  right  to  point  out  that  to  limit,  or  to  attempt  to  limit, 
the  transmission  of  culture  to  a  system  of  formal  education  is  to 
limit  a  whole  way  of  life  to  certain  specialisms.  If  this  limited 
programme  is  vigorously  pressed,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  see 
how  it  can  lead  to  anything  but  disintegration.  What  will 
happen  in  practice,  of  course,  when  the  programme  is  combined 
with  a  doctrine  of  opportunity  (as  it  now  largely  is)  is  the  setting¬ 
up  of  a  new  kind  of  stratified  society,  and  the  creation  of  new 
kinds  of  separation.  Orthodoxy,  in  this  matter,  is  now  so 
general  and  so  confident  that  it  is  even  difficult  to  communicate 
one’s  meaning  when  one  says  that  a  stratified  society,  based  on 
merit,  is  as  objectionable,  in  every  human  term,  as  a  stratified 
society  based  on  money  or  on  birth.  As  it  has  developed,  within 
an  inherited  economic  system,  the  idea  of  such  a  society  has  been 
functionally  authoritarian,  and  it  has  even  (because  of  the  illusion 
that  its  criteria  are  more  absolute  than  those  of  birth  or  money,  and 
cannot  be  appealed  against  in  the  same  way)  a  kind  of  Utopian 
sanction,  which  makes  criticism  difficult  or  impossible. 

Eliot’s  objections  to  an  elite  society  arc,  first,  that  its  common 
culture  will  be  meagre,  and,  second,  that  the  principle  of  elites 
requires  a  change  of  persons  in  each  generation,  and  that  this 
change  is  bound  to  be  effected  without  the  important  guarantee 
of  any  continuity  wider  than  the  elite’s  own  specialisms.  The 
point  rests  again  on  the  insistence  that  culture  is  ‘a  whole  way 
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of  life’,  rather  than  certain  special  skills.  Eliot  argues  that  while 
an  elite  may  have  more  of  the  necessary  skills  than  a  class,  it  will 
lack  that  wider  social  continuity  which  a  class  guaranteed. 
Mannheim  himself  has  emphasized  the  imp>ortance  of  this 
continuity,  but  the  idea  of  the  selection  and  reselection  of  elites 
seems  to  deny  it,  unless  some  new  principle  is  introduced. 
Eliot’s  emphasis  is  on  the  whole  content  of  a  culture  —  the 
special  skills  being  contained,  for  their  own  health,  within  it. 
And  certainly  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  in  contemporary 
society,  of  the  co-existence  of  fine  particular  skills  with  mediocre 
general  skills:  a  state  of  affairs  which  has  important  effects,  not 
only  on  the  elites,  but  on  the  whole  common  way  of  Ufe. 

Eliot  recognizes  the  need  for  elites,  or  rather  for  an  elite,  and 
argues  that,  to  ensure  general  continuity,  we  must  retain 
social  classes,  and  in  particular  a  governing  social  class,  with 
which  the  elite  will  overlap  and  constantly  interact.  This  is 
Eliot’s  fundamentally  Conservative  conclusion,  for  it  is  clear, 
when  the  abstractions  are  translated,  that  what  he  recommends 
is  substantially  what  now  exists,  socially.  He  is,  of  course,  led 
necessarily  to  condemn  the  pressure  for  a  classless  society,  and 
for  a  uniform  educational  system.  He  believes,  indeed,  that 
these  pressures  have  already  distorted  the  national  life,  and  the 
values  which  this  life  supports.  It  is  in  respect  of  these  con¬ 
demnations  (not  always  reached  by  the  same  paths)  that  he 
now  commands  considerable  attention  and  support. 

1  have  already  indicated  that  I  believe  his  criticism  of  certain 
orthodox  ideas  of  ‘culture’  to  be  valuable,  and  I  think  that  he 
has  left  what  may  be  called  the  ‘democratic’  case  without  many 
relevant  answers.  As  a  Conservative  thinker,  he  has  succeeded 
in  exposing  the  limitations  of  an  orthodox  ‘liberalism’  which  has 
been  all  too  generally  and  too  complacently  accepted.  Where 
I  find  myself  differing  from  him  (and  I  differ  radically)  is  not, 
in  the  main,  in  his  critique  of  this  ‘liberalism’,  but,  rather,  in  the 
present  implications  of  considering  culture  as  ‘a  whole  way  of 
life’.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  theoretical  persistence  in  this  view 
is  matched  only  by  his  practical  refusal  to  observe  (a  refusal 
which  was  less  evident,  at  certain  points,  in  The  Idea  of  a  Christian 
Society).  For  what  is  quite  clear,  in  the  New  Conservatism  (and 
this  makes  it  very  different  from,  and  much  inferior  to,  the 
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Conservatism  of  a  Coleridge  or  a  Burke)  is  that  a  genuine 
theoretical  objection  to  the  principle  and  the  effects  of  an 
‘atomized’,  individualist  society,  is  combined,  and  has  to  be 
combined,  with  adherence  to  the  principles  of  an  economic 
system  which  is  based  on  just  this  ‘atomized’,  individualist  \dew. 
The  ‘free  economy’  which  is  the  central  tenet  of  contemporary 
Conservatism  not  only  contradicts  the  social  principles  which 
Eliot  advances  (if  it  were  only  this  one  could  say  merely  that 
he  is  an  unorthodox  Conservative),  but  also,  and  this  is  the  real 
confusion,  is  the  only  available  method  of  ordering  society  to 
the  maintenance  of  those  interests  and  institutions  on  which 
Eliot  believes  his  values  to  depend.  Against  the  actual  and 
powerful  programme  for  the  maintenance  of  social  classes,  and 
against  the  industrial  capitalism  which  actually  sustains  the 
human  divisions  that  he  endorses,  the  occasional  observation, 
however  deeply  felt,  on  the  immorality  of  exploitation  or  usury 
seems,  indeed,  a  feeble  velleity.  If  culture  were  only  a  special¬ 
ized  product,  it  might  be  afforded,  in  a  kind  of  reserved  area, 
away  from  the  actual  drives  of  contemporary  society.  But  if  it 
is,  as  Eliot  insists  it  must  be,  ‘a  whole  way  of  life’,  then  the 
whole  system  must  be  considered,  and  judged  as  a  whole.  The 
insistence,  in  principle,  is  on  wholeness;  the  practice,  in  effect, 
is  fragmentary.  The  triumphant  liberalism  of  contemporary 
society,  which  the  practice  of  Conservatives  now  so  notably 
sustains,  will,  as  anyone  who  thinks  about  a  ‘whole  way  of 
life’  must  realize,  colour  every  traditional  value.  The  progress 
which  Eliot  deplores  is  in  fact  the  product  of  all  that  is  actively 
left  of  the  traditional  society  from  which  his  values  were  drawn. 
This  is  the  root,  surely,  of  that  bleakness  which  Eliot’s  social 
writings  so  powerfully  convey.  His  standards  are  too  strict  for 
him  to  turn,  as  other  philosophical  Conservatives  are  turning, 
to  the  recovery  of  the  bones  of  Burke,  the  nostalgia  for  1 788. 
The  bleakness,  which  is  a  kind  of  discipline,  is  wholly  salutary: 
the  ‘New  Conservatism  has  been  much  too  easy.  If  Eliot,  when 
read  attentively,  has  the  effect  of  checking  the  complacencies  of 
liberalism,  he  has  also,  when  read  critically,  the  effect  of  making 
complacent  Conserv'atism  impossible.  The  next  step,  in  think¬ 
ing  of  these  matters,  must  be  in  a  different  direction,  for  Eliot 
has  closed  almost  all  the  existing  roads. 
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Book  Reviews 

OFF  THE  ASSEMBLY  LINE 
Pope's  Dunciad.  A  Study  of  its  Meaning.  By  Aubrey  L,  Williams. 

Methuen,  i8s. 

Personification  in  Eighteenth-Century  English  Poetry.  By  Chester  F. 

Chapin.  Columbia  University  Press  (King’s  Crown  Press). 

London;  Cumberlege,  24s. 

THE  gibe  in  my  title  is  not  directed  at  either  of  these  books, 
both  of  which  deserve  respect.  Indeed  the  joke  is  on  us,  or  on 
those  of  us  like  myself  to  whom  such  a  gibe  at  the  Ph.D.  thesis 
comes  easiest.  For  the  point  is  that  these  two  American 
examples  of  the  genre  —  one  from  Yale,  one  from  Columbia  — 
strike  me  as  a  good  deal  better  than  anything  comparable  that 
one  can  imagine  as  coming  from  any  of  our  post-graduate 
schools.  Perhaps  I  do  our  British  research  students  less  than 
justice,  for  here  of  course  such  dissertations  seldom  get  pub¬ 
lished;  and  admittedly  neither  of  these  books  can  be  considered 
as  typical  —  other  products  of  the  Yale  school,  for  instance, 
have  been  unreadable.  All  the  same,  my  first  reaction  after 
reading  them  was  that  in  some  places  in  America  the  post¬ 
graduate  dissertation  is  a  far  more  valuable  exercise  than  it 
usually  is  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Williams  organizes  his  book  on  The  Dunciad  in  terms  of  the 
four  major  editions  (1728,  1729,  1742  and  1743),  but  in  fact 
each  of  his  six  chapters  represents  at  the  same  time  a  cross- 
section  cut  through  the  poem  as  an  achieved  whole. 

The  first  chapter  is  concerned  to  prove  that  the  poem  is  far 
more  nearly  that  —  ‘an  achieved  whole’  —  than  is  traditionally 
supposed;  and  that  Pope’s  claim  to  imitate  an  epic  action 
throughout  is  no  idle  one.  Just  as  Le  Bossu  defined  the  action 
of  the  Aeneid  as  ‘the  Empire  of  Troy  translated  into  Italy  by 
Aeneas’,  so  the  action  of  The  Dunciad  is  the  empire  of  Dullness 
translated  into  Westminster  by  Theobald;  and  the  parallel 
is  underlined  by  Pope  through  continuous  allusions  to  the 
Aeneid.  All  this,  I  think,  is  new,  interesting  and  important;  and 
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Mr.  Williams’s  comparison  of  lines  from  The  Dunciad  with  lines 
from  Dryden’s  Aeneid  is  entirely  convincing.  Less  conclusive  is 
a  secondary  concern  of  this  chapter,  an  attempt  to  show  that 
the  route  followed  by  the  dunces  is  broadly  the  route  followed 
also  by  the  Lord  Mayor’s  show.  Though  the  point  is  well  made 
that  the  translation  of  Dullness  into  Westminster  is  also  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  City  (hence  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  moneyed 
interest,  commercial  values)  into  the  Court,  the  resemblances 
between  the  dunces’  route  and  the  Lord  Mayor’s  route  are  not 
in  fact  very  striking— anyway,  not  close  enough  to  justify  the 
inclusion  of  a  street  plan  of  Queen  Anne’s  London. 

The  second  chapter  starts  by  providing  a  valuable  back¬ 
ground  to  Theobald’s  hill-top  vision  in  Book  III.  It  is  in  the 
tradition,  we  are  made  to  see,  of  the  progress  poems  like  Gray’s 
‘Progress  of  Poesy’,  and  draws  like  them  on  the  much  older 
and  remarkably  vigorous  tradition  of  the  translatio  studii  —  the 
supposed  movement  of  civilization  always  from  east  to  west, 
from  Chaldaea  to  Egypt,  to  Greece,  to  Rome,  and  so  to  Britain. 
But  the  discussion  then  ravels  out  into  a  note  on  such  secondary 
Virgilian  sources  as  the  Saturnian  prophecy  of  the  fourth 
Eclogue,  and  into  a  discussion  of  the  mock-heroic  in  general. 
This  last  is  startlingly  heavy-handed: 

It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  mock-epic  poetry  may 
not  be  defined  as  a  very  self-conscious  exploitation  of  the 
qualities  of  bathos  by  an  arrangement  of  the  liigh  alongside 
the  low.  If  the  art  of  sinking  in  poetry  is  largely  a  matter 
of  permitting  low  and  commonplace  matter  to  follow  in 
ludicrous  contrast  to  the  sublime,  then  Pope  has  more 
than  proved  his  contention  in  chapter  iv  of  Peri  Bathous 
‘that  there  is  an  art  to  the  Bathos,  or  Profund’.  Pope 
compels  his  verse  to  plummet  downward,  does  wilful 
violence  to  its  epic  suggestions  and  movement;  he  accom¬ 
plishes  purposefully  that  which  the  dunces  allowed  to 
happen  accidentally  and  unconsciously,  and  succeeds  in 
imposing  upon  his  victims  precisely  that  bathetic  quality 
he  has  accused  them  of  possessing. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  question;  or  rather,  one  would  have  thought,  it 
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is  no  question  at  all  but  that  this  is  so.  Worse  than  this  labour¬ 
ing  of  the  obvious,  however,  is  the  humourlessness.  Neither 
here  nor  anywhere  else  does  Mr.  Williams  appear  to  see  that 
‘the  art  of  sinking’  is  a  joke,  part  of  the  punning  logic  that 
William  Empson  teased  out  in  Some  Versions  of  Pastoral,  by 
which  to  sink,  being  heavy,  is  to  go  deep  and  be  profound, 
whereas  to  be  inspired  is  to  be  full  of  wind,  and  so  on. 

It  is  the  more  surprising  that  in  his  third  chapter,  ‘The 
Variorum  Dunciad’,  Mr.  Williams  deals  very  deftly  and  usefully 
indeed  with  the  comedy  of  the  spoof  notes  and  critical  apparatus 
by  which  the  dunces  are  dealt  with  just  as  Swift  in  the  Bicker- 
staff  papers  dealt  with  Partridge  the  astrologer,  making  hilarious 
but  pointed  fiction  supplant  the  living  fact. 

The  fourth  chapter  seems  to  me  largely  special  pleading. 
We  are  asked  to  see  an  intermittent  theatrical  metaphor 
throughout,  coming  to  a  climax  where  John  Rich,  the  stage 
manager  handling  his  spectacular  machines,  ‘Rides  in  the 
whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm’.  But  the  place  for  this  surely 
is  in  Mr.  Williams’s  last  chapter,  where  he  follows  through  (very 
ably)  the  strand  of  Miltonic  parody  whereby  Pope  makes 
blasphemous  play  with  Light  and  Darkness,  Creation  and 
Chaos.  As  for  the  famous,  ‘Thy  hand,  great  Anarch!  lets  the 
curtain  fall,’  George  Sherburn,  in  an  essay  that  Mr.  Williams 
has  overlooked  (the  old  spiteful  phrase  —  but  this  sort  of  book 
invites  it),  has  related  this  to  a  theatrical  metaphor  more 
ambitious  than  those  Mr.  Williams  finds  in  Epictetus  and 
Addison  —  to  Fontenelle’s  idea,  as  expounded  by  Whiston,  of 
the  natural  creation  as  an  opera  in  five  acts.  And  if  Professor 
Sherburn  is  right,  then  the  place  for  this  is  along  with  the 
discussion  of  translatio  studii  earlier. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  only  the  fifth  chapter,  which 
deals  with  Book  IV  in  relation  to  those  sacred  cows  of  recent 
American  scholarship,  the  trivium  and  the  revolution  of  Ramist 
rhetoric,  with  the  consequent  debasement  of  the  Ciceronian 
ideal  of  the  orator. 

The  book  is  so  planned  as  to  seem  to  invite  equal  importance 
for  each  cut  that  the  critic  takes  at  his  cake;  whereas  it  seems 
clear  that  the  Virgilian  and  Miltonic  parodies,  together  with 
the  rather  special  definition  of  ‘dunce’  which  emerges  from 
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chapter  v,  are  the  really  important  matters.  If  these  had  been 
made  more  salient,  the  author  would  not  give  so  strong  an 
impression  of  welcoming  any  fish,  however  small,  which  swims 
into  his  net.  Moreover,  though  ‘the  main  effort  has  been 
critical  and  interpretative’,  and  despite  much  apposite  quoting, 
Mr.  Williams  seems  nearly  always  to  be  operating  at  some 
distance  from  the  behaviour  of  the  words  in  the  poem  as  they 
consort  together,  jostle,  and  are  played  off  one  against  another. 
The  passage  quoted  earlier,  though  admittedly  unrepresen¬ 
tative,  is  only  an  extreme  example  of  this.  All  the  same,  it’s  a 
notable  achievement;  one  of  the  great  poems  of  the  language 
is  given  an  exceptionally  searching  reading,  survives  the 
scrutiny  splendidly  and  comes  out  vastly  enriched.  What  we 
get  is  a  Dunciad  in  which  parody  produces  meanings  as  manifold 
and  far-reaching  as  the  meanings  of  Finnegan’s  Wake,  while 
preserving  throughout  a  surface  of  unimpeded  clarity. 

Mr.  Chapin’s  book  bears  upon  its  face,  more  plainly  than 
Mr.  Williams’s,  its  origin  as  a  doctoral  thesis.  From  time  to 
time  one  feels  that  the  author’s  card-index  is  being  emptied  on 
to  the  page  before  our  eyes;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  crawling 
cautiously  hand  over  hand  from  one  cited  ‘authority’  to  another. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Chapin  knows  that  not  all  authorities 
are  of  equal  weight,  and  many  of  those  he  cites  or  quotes 
are  eighteenth-century  critics  well  off  the  beaten  track  —  which 
is  obviously  useful. 

His  main  object  is  to  discriminate  in  eighteenth-century 
theory  and  practice  between  the  personification  that  is  a 
‘figure  of  rhetoric’,  a  device  for  attaining  compact  and  rapid 
expression  (as  in  Johnson  and  a  few  others),  and  the  personifi 
cation  that  is  a  ‘figure  of  fancy’,  an  image  to  be  pictorially 
visualized  by  the  reader  (as  in  the  Spenserians  and  Miltonizen). 
The  first  kind  of  prosopopoeia  is  offered  in  terms  of  what  it  doa, 
the  second  in  terms  of  what  it  is,  and  of  course  Mr.  Chapin  is 
not  the  first  to  want  to  save  from  the  Wordsworthian  anathema 
the  first  kind,  together  with  the  ‘poetry  of  statement’  that  goes 
with  it,  while  disapproving  of  the  second  kind,  connected  as  it 
is  with  the  Wartons  and  other  so-called  ‘Romantic  precurson’ 
His  contribution  is  to  show  that  this  distinction  made  b 
modern  readers  corresponds  to  two  distinct  strains  in  eighteenth- 
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century  critical  theory,  the  one  stemming  from  Dennis,  the 
other  (the  wrong  one)  stemming  from  Addison,  who  is  in  Mr. 
Chapin’s  argument  the  villain  of  the  piece. 

Rather  oddly  Mr.  Chapin’s  treatment  of  the  sort  of  poetry 
he  approves  is  less  interesting  than  his  treatment  of  the  poetry 
he  does  not  like  so  well.  After  all,  there  has  been  no  lack  in 
recent  years  of  appreciations  of  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
and  when  Mr.  Chapin  covers  this  ground  he  analyses  the 
Johnsonian  method  by  classifying  too  systematically  the  sup¬ 
posedly  various  ‘devices’  that  Johnson  used.  More  interesting 
and  original  are  his  speculations  on  the  kind  of  personification 
which,  as  he  says,  approaches  the  condition  of  allegory.  He 
b  forced  to  take  seriously  the  possibility  that  this  figure  in 
poetry  appealed  to  an  imaginative  faculty  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  reader  which  has  atrophied  since.  Thus  Pope  had 
written : 
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Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  fair  pleasure’s  smiling  train. 

Hate,  Fear,  and  Grief,  the  family  of  pain; 

These  mix’d  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  confin’d. 

Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind. 

Joseph  Warton  commented: 

This  beautiful  group  of  allegorical  personages,  so  strongly 
contrasted,  how  do  they  act?  The  prosopopoeia  is  un¬ 
fortunately  dropped,  and  the  metaphor  changed  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  succeeding  lines. 

It  is  hard  not  to  agree  with  Mr.  Chapin,  especially  since  this  is 
only  one  of  several  examples  he  gives,  when  he  remarks: 

There  seems  scarcely  enough  vivid  detail  in  these  lines  to 
stimulate  the  picture-making  faculty  of  the  modern  reader 
to  any  significant  degree.  It  is  rather  evident,  however,  that 
Warton  perceived  these  entities  as  persons  rather  than  as 
qualities,  and  that  the  dropping  of  the  prosopopoeia  in 
line  three  had  the  elfect  of  dissolving  the  mental  picture 
already  formed,  or  in  process  of  formation. 
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It  seems  clear  that  abstractions  which  seem  to  us  quite  un¬ 
visualized  by  the  poet  and  incapable  of  being  visualized  by  the 
reader  were  in  fact  visualized  by  the  eighteenth-century  reader 
as  distinct  and  lively  images.  Mr.  Chapin  explains  this  as 
follows : 

Of  the  major  factors  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
there  is,  first,  the  tendency,  fostered  by  contemporary 
empiricism,  to  objectify  the  abstract  wherever  possible; 
secondly,  the  emphasis  on  the  parallel  between  the  repre¬ 
sentative  arts  and  the  art  of  poetry;  and,  finally,  the 
naturalization  of  the  antique  or  pseudo-antique  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  eighteenth-century  setting. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  ‘factors’,  I  am  not  convinced;  eighteenth- 
century  empiricism  was  surely  more  muddled,  and  its  effects 
on  literature  more  muddled  and  contradictory,  than  Mr. 
Chapin  allows  for.  Locke’s  notorious  ‘matter’  or  ‘material 
substance’,  for  instance,  was  an  abstraction  objectified  in  the 
sense  of  being  hypostatized;  but  as  Berkeley  pointed  out  it 
certainly  wasn’t  objectified  in  the  sense  of  being  imaged.  Mr. 
Chapin’s  other  two  factors  are  certainly  very  relevant  and 
important,  and  he  assembles  interesting  material  in  respect  of 
both  of  them.  Yet  I  think  he  sees  them  both  too  narrowly.  For 
to  speak  of  these  personifications  as  ‘allegorical’  is  loose  usage, 
though  legitimate;  strictly  speaking  they  are,  rather,  emblema¬ 
tical,  and  the  iconography  of  eighteenth-century  poetry,  as  of 
other  eighteenth-century  arts  (Tiepolo’s  painting,  the  interior 
plasterwork  of  Dublin  stuccodores),  is  still  that  of  the  High 
Renaissance.  In  other  words,  the  Spenserians,  when  they 
modelled  their  personifications  on  Spenser’s,  had  in  theory  good 
grounds  for  doing  so;  they  were  truly  Spenser’s  heirs  in  so  far  as 
their  art  was  still  Renaissance  art,  where  the  art  that  succeeded 
theirs,  the  art  of  the  Romantic  movement,  certainly  wasn’t. 
Shenstone  is  far  nearer  to  Spenser,  in  his  use  of  prosopopoeia  as 
in  other  respects,  than  ever  Keats  could  be.  Mr.  Chapin,  on 
the  other  hand,  proceeds  as  if  ut  pictura  poesis  and  the  emblema¬ 
tic  use  of  statuary,  as  at  the  Leasowes,  were  peculiarly 
eighteenth-century  phenomena. 
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But  in  this  of  course  he  is  only  following  a  currently  almost 
universal  trend.  The  now  thoroughly  old-fashioned  habit  of 
labelling  eighteenth-century  art  as  ‘neo-classical’,  though  it  was 
abused,  yet  embodied  an  important  truth  which  our  per¬ 
ception  of  a  revolution  in  sensibility  connected  with  Hobbes  and 
Dryden,  Locke  and  Newton,  has  done  much  to  obscure.  That 
there  was  a  revolution  about  1660,  nobody  can  now  deny;  but  it 
is  time  we  restated  the  again  old-fashioned  truth  that  this  rev¬ 
olution  was  less  radical  than  one  which  happened  about  1800. 
There  is,  over-riding  Hobbes  and  Newton,  a  continuity  from 
Spenser  and  Sidney  to  Shenstone  and  Langhorne;  and  if 
Mr.  Williams  has  the  edge  on  Mr.  Chapin,  it  is  because,  in  his 
remarks  on  translatio  studii  and  elsewhere,  he  acknowledges  this 
continuity. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say,  of  course,  that  what  debars  us 
from  appreciating  the  grouped  personifications  of  eighteenth- 
century  poetry  is  precisely  what  bars  us  also  from  the  emblema- 
I  tical  set-pieces,  such  as  the  House  of  Pride,  in  The  Faerie 
I  Queene.  Or  if  this  is  true,  it  remains  also  true  that  we  aren’t 
I  missing  much.  If  the  emblematic  habit  survives  in  the  imagina- 
f  tion  of  Shenstone  and  his  readers,  it  is  a  great  deal  less  fruitful 
I  than  it  had  been  in  the  age  of  Spenser.  Doubtless  the  continuity, 

I  while  unbroken,  had  been  weakened  far  more  than  eighteenth- 
century  Spenserians  recognized  —  and  weakened  no  doubt  by 
Newtonianism,  Hobbesianism  —  so  that  by  Shenstonc’s  time  the 
tradition  was  no  more  than  formal,  all  the  poetic  virtue  gone 
f  I  out  of  it.  Perhaps  the  most  original  and  interesting  pages  in 
r  I  Mr.  Chapin’s  book  are  devoted  to  showing  that  the  poets  — 
1  r  pre-eminently  Collins  —  whom  we  can  admire  although  their 
f  r  personifications  are  not  figures  of  rhetoric,  are  just  as  far  from 
1  I  Shenstone  as  they  are  from  Johnson.  Collins’s  personifications 
s  p  are  another  thing  again,  in  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’  at  all  events; 
1  and  Mr.  Chapin  has  to  find  a  place  for  him  outside  both  his 
t,  P  categories.  Thus  to  admit  the  special  case,  while  yet  feeling 
s  f  that  the  making  of  categories  is  a  useful  activity,  is  surely  one 
n  I  proof  of  critical  maturity. 
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LOCKE’S  IDEAS  IN  TRISTRAM  SHANDT  E 

Tristram  Shandy  s  World.  ByJOHN  Traugott.  1954.  University  m 
of  California  Press  (English  agent  C.U.P.),  22s.  6d.  [ 

TRISTRAM  SHANDY'S  debt  to  Locke  has  become  one  of  the 
unexamined  dogmas  of  literary  history.  Kenneth  MacLean  r 
summarizes  the  current  view  when  he  confidently  assumes  in 
John  Locke  and  English  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (p.  13) 
that  Locke’s  ‘association  of  ideas’  ‘provided  Sterne  with  an  | 
entirely  new  principle  of  literary  composition’;  while  Theodore  f 
Baird  has  even  credited  Wilbur  L.  Cross  with  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  Tristram  Shandy  is  Locke’s  Essay  ‘in  a  novelized  form’  ^ 
(P.M.L.A.,  LI,  1936,  p.  803).  Yet  none  of  the  examples  of 
‘associationism’  in  Tristram  Shandy  that  Cross  gives,  for  example,  j 
in  the  Yale  Review  (October  1925,  p.  106)  illustrates  Locke’s  ’ 
principle.  The  relation  of  the  discourse  on  noses  to  the  mishap 
to  Tristram’s  nose  is  certainly  not  one  of  accidental  association, 
and  it  is  quite  logical  that  Tristram’s  bungled  christening  should 
be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  its  significance  and  by  an  attempt  ! 
to  have  the  name  changed.  If  the  theologians  talk  balderdash,  L 
that  is  Sterne’s  impression  of  theologians,  but  they  talk  balder-  j 
dash  where  we  should  expect  them  to  in  the  course  of  the  novel.  U 
It  is  the  subjects  that  are  peculiar  —  Mr.  Shandy’s  eccentric  c 
interests  —  not  the  way  in  which  they  are  associated.  D.  W.  f 
Jefferson  has  usefully  reminded  readers  of  Essays  in  Criticism  I 
(July  1951)  of  Sterne’s  place  in  the  Rabelaisian  tradition  of  | 
philosophical  wit,  but  for  parallels  to  the  structure  —  not  the  k 
subjects  —  of  these  examples  one  need  look  no  further  than  the 
practice  of  Sterne’s  contemporaries.  Such  ‘digressions’  no  more 
call  for  a  special  associative  principle  to  explain  their  presence 
in  the  novel  than  do  Fielding’s  ‘philosophical  reflections’  on 
feminine  dissembling  in  Joseph  Andrews  (IV,  vii),  or  the  dialogue 
between  Thwackum  and  Square  in  Tom  Jones  (III,  iii).  No 
doubt  better  examples  might  be  found  for  the  association  thesis. 
Sterne  himself  confesses  that  he  has  no  idea  by  what  chain  of 
ideas  he  has  been  led  to  the  digression  on  whiskers  (V,  i),  and 
he  certainly  goes  out  of  his  way  to  stress  the  apparent  way¬ 
wardness  of  the  novel’s  composition.  But  this  deliberate 
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self-consciouness  is  sufficient  warning  against  any  simple  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Tristram  Shandy's  structure  in  terms  of  Locke’s 
solitary  flight  into  the  unconscious. 

Kenneth  MacLean  has  added  Locke’s  analysis  of  the  idea  of 
time  to  the  ‘association  of  ideas’  as  a  principle  controlling  the 
novel’s  form.  But  this  is  even  less  acceptable,  at  least  as  he  states 
it.  Can  he  really  have  meant  that  Sterne  seriously  intended 
‘to  make  his  novel  temporally  realistic  to  the  minute  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  reader  with  one  hour’s  reading  for  every  waking  hour 
in  the  life  of  his  hero’  (p.  87)?  Sterne  solemnly  protests  his 
devotion  to  verisimilitude  by  pointing  to  the  hour  and  a  half’s 
reading  that  would  allow  Obadiah  time  to  fetch  Slop  and  then 
deflates  the  whole  theory  by  explaining  that  Obadiah  had  met 
Slop  at  the  gate  of  Shandy  Hall  and  so  would  have  needed  only 
the  two  odd  minutes  allowed  him  in  the  plot,  digressions  apart. 
If  anything  is  to  be  concluded  from  this  philosophical  bagatelle 
it  is  that  Sterne  is  not  going  to  observe  ‘psychological  time’. 
The  simple  generalizations  certainly  will  not  do:  both  theories 
need  to  be  interpreted  with  discrimination.  Sterne  is  defended 
from  the  charges  of  ‘muddle’  and  ‘whimsy’  by  subjecting  his 
novel  to  impossible  systems;  and  ‘system’  was  anathema  to 
Sterne. 

Mr.  John  Traugott,  for  whom  Tristram  Shandy's  World  is  also 
dominated  by  Locke,  is  a  more  sophisticated  advocate  than 
Cross  or  MacLean.  He  finds  that  Sterne  is  primarily  interested 
in  communication:  communication  between  the  members  of 
the  Shandy  household  and  between  himself  and  his  reader. 
He  plays  on  his  reader’s  attitudes  and  assumptions  by  using  a 
deliberately  self-conscious  rhetoric  which  continually  gives 
itself  away  to  show  the  reader  how  his  own  mind  has  been 
working  as  it  has  been  influenced  by  rhetorical  innuendo.  The 
‘Author’s  Preface’  (III,  xx)  defends  such  rhetoric  and  wit 
against  Locke’s  attack  on  them  as  ‘perfect  cheats’  {Essay,  III, 
X,  34).  Thus  Sterne  deliberately  opposes  his  own  way  of  in¬ 
sinuation  to  Locke’s  severe  rationalism  and  uses  a  style  con¬ 
demned  by  his  master  to  exjxMe  subtleties  in  the  mind  that 
Locke  disregarded.  And  the  same  radical  conflict  is  dramatized 
in  Shandy  Hall,  where  philosophical  communication  in  the 
idiom  of  Locke  is  doomed  to  a  continual  frustration.  Yet  the 
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Shandys  not  only  achieve  a  very  effective  intercourse  by  such  S 
irrational  means  as  biting  a  pincushion  or  whistling  ‘Lillibulero’,  r 

but  enjoy  a  mutal  sympathy  unattainable  by  rational  means.  s 
Like  Tristram,  Sterne  implies,  we  shall  learn  more  from  Toby’s 
apparently  eccentric  preoccupation  with  a  fly  (II,  xii)  than  we  i 
ever  shall  through  Locke’s  analytically  determined  ideas.  c 

This  analysis  is  convincing.  It  has  the  merit  of  showing  ( 
the  parts  repeating  the  pattern  of  the  whole  and  of  relating  the 
two  centres  of  interest  in  the  novel;  the  characters  and  conver-  ] 
sations  of  the  Shandys  and  Sterne’s  apparently  w^himsical  ( 

relation  with  his  reader.  The  ‘Author’s  Preface’  is  emphatic,  1 

and  while  Traugott  writes  of  this  and,  in  the  second  part  of  his 
book,  describes  Sterne’s  rhetorical  method,  he  is  sound  and 
suggestive;  although  unfortunately  his  style  matches  Sterne’s  in  i 
allusiveness  but  comes  far  short  of  it  in  lucidity.  i 

Sterne’s  other  references  to  Locke  are  fragmentary  and  ' 
ironically  ambiguous.  Their  function  might  well  be  to  remind  ' 
the  reader  of  the  contrast  between  Locke’s  rationalism  and  the  ' 
Shandys’  ‘naturalism’.  By  suggesting  that  Toby  is  using  his 
pipe  as  a  Lockean  medius  terminus  by  which  to  measure  the 
agreement  of  his  ideas  as  he  listens  to  Walter  (III,  xl),  Sterne 
simultaneously  captures  the  vacancy  of  Toby’s  manipulation 
of  his  pipe  and  points  to  the  contrast  between  the  way  Toby 
thinks  and  that  prescribed  by  Locke.  But  this  allusive  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  conflict  is  too  simple  for  Traugott.  He  attempts 
to  set  it  in  the  context  of  Locke’s  philosophy  as  a  whole,  and  to 
transform  the  Shandy  dialogues,  on  the  strength  of  such 
philosophic  jeux  d' esprit,  into  metaphysical  vignettes  representing 
the  fundamental  ontological  contradiction  of  the  Essay.  The 
‘lack  of  access,  one  soul  to  another,  was  certainly  a  controllii^ 
fact  of  life  for  both  Sterne  and  Locke’  (p.  8)  and  this  ‘lack 
of  access’  seems  to  have  been  due  not  merely  to  Toby’s 
pre-occupation,  Walter’s  philosophical  eccentricity  or  Mrs. 
Shandy’s  apathy,  but  to  a  metaphysical  segregation  of 
minds:  P 

3 

when  they  are  set  down  on  Locke’s  ontological  vast  abrupt, 
the  abysm  between  ideas  and  reality,  they  perfectly  display 
the  worldly  problem  of  Locke’s  Essay.  (p.  6) 
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Sterne’s  ‘wry  development  of  the  ontological  dilemma  of  Locke’s 
rationalis  mafforded  him  ...  a  controlling  scheme  for  dramatic 
situations’  (p.  15). 

We  are  certainly  not  immediately  aware  of  so  precipitous 
an  ontology  in  the  back  parlour  of  Shandy  Hall,  and  Traugott 
does  little  to  persuade  us  that  we  ought  to  see  metaphysical 
complications  lurking  behind  the  comfortable  realism  of 
Tristram  Shandy’s  world.  For  the  philosopher  the  whole 
problem  of  dualism  may  be  logically  implied  in  Locke’s  prin¬ 
ciple  that  only  ideas  are  immediately  apprehended  by  the  mind, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  when  Sterne  played  with  Locke’s 
‘ideas’  he  was  introducing  this  problem  into  his  novel.  Yet 
Traugott  loosely  summarizes  the  Essay  to  suggest  that  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles  are  involved  in  the  conflict  between  Locke 
and  Sterne  about  communication.  He  represents  the  ‘isolation 
of  minds’  that  Locke’s  theory  of  communication  was  intended 
to  remedy  as  an  aspect  of  the  metaphysical  isolation  of  mind 
irom  external  reality.  This  not  only  imports  into  Tristram 
Shandy  metaphysical  problems  that  exist  only  in  the  Essay,  but 
distorts  the  argument  of  the  Essay  in  the  process.  A  problem 
for  communication  does  indeed  follow  from  Locke’s  meta¬ 
physical  assumptions:  if  we  know  only  our  own  ideas  we  cannot 
know  that  the  external  signs  by  which  we  communicate 
correspond  to  these  ideas  or  excite  similar  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  our  auditors.  But  Locke  develops  his  theory  of  communica¬ 
tion,  not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of  this  difficulty.  The  analysis 
of  ideas  and  determination  of  words  is  obviously  incapable 
of  bridging  such  an  absolute  gap  between  a  private  ideal  world 
and  a  hypothetical  external  world;  it  already  assumes  that  we 
can  compare  our  ideas  with  the  words  we  utter  and  not  merely 
with  our  ideas  of  those  words.  Locke  was  notoriously  insensi¬ 
tive  to  the  implications  of  his  metaphysic.  Even  when  he  takes 
account  of  them  he  does  not  really  face  the  problem  of  dualism: 
he  is  led  to  define  knowledge  as  the  perception  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  ideas,  but  he  dismisses  with  some  contempt  the  suggestion 
that  we  have  insufficient  assurance  of  the  correspondence  of  our 
ideas  with  external  reality  for  empirical  knowledge  to  be 
possible  (IV,  xi).  When  writing  of  communication  he  assumes 
with  even  greater  confidence  that  we  perceive  an  external  world 
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through  the  psychological  mechanism  of  ideas,  and  there  u 
nothing  to  show  that  Sterne  thought  of  ideas  any  differently. 
Of  course,  he  might  always  have  recognized  the  metaphysical 
difficulties  that  Locke  neglected,  and  dramatized  them  in  the 
Shandy  dialogues,  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort:  Walter’s 
attempts  to  communicate  philosophical  ideas  in  what  he  sup- 
p)oses  to  be  the  manner  of  Locke  are  frustrated  by  Toby’s 
simplicity,  not  by  any  metaphysical  impediment  to  perception. 
It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  Tristram  Shandy  ‘comes  alive  with  the 
drama  implicit  in  Locke’s  failure  to  find  a  convincing  relation 
between  two  worlds,  real  and  ideal’  (p.  6).  The  Shandys  ‘live 
in  worlds  of  their  owm’  because  of  their  abnormal  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  their  own  interests,  not  because  they  are  metaphysi¬ 
cally  impenetrable  to  each  other.  And  how  can  characten 
incapable  of  beginning  to  apply  Locke’s  method  be  said  ‘to  run 
an  empirical  test’  of  it  (p.  9)? 

The  resistance  of  the  Shandys  to  Locke’s  rational  teaching 
suggests  another  possible  interpretation  of  this  ‘empirical  test’. 
According  to  Traugott  (p.  30),  Sterne  takes  ‘those  situations 
which  on  Locke’s  terms  would  lead  to  total  noncommunica¬ 
tion’,  and  then  shows  the  possibility  of  communicating  by  other 
means.  This  would  only  be  true  if  Locke’s  rational  procedure 
were  a  device  to  make  communication  possible  across  a  meta¬ 
physical  abyss  and  not  simply  a  method  of  precise  communica¬ 
tion,  in  particular  of  the  exact  scientific  knowledge  that  was  his 
subject  in  the  Essay.  Locke  never  doubted  the  possibility  of 
communication.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  social  intercourse 
is  possible  through  a  whistle  or  a  flourish  of  a  stick,  and  that 
philosophic  language  can  be  used,  as  Traugott  says  Walter 
uses  it,  ‘to  put  his  brother’s  mind  in  a  disposition  of  wonder* 
(p.  13):  that  is  precisely  what  Locke  says  the  ‘schoolmen’  do 
(III,  X,  8).  The  trouble  with  this  sort  of  communication  is  that 
it  is  dangerously  effective,  not  metaphysically  ineffective,  and 
it  was  because  he  recognized  the  emotional  effect  of  wonL. 
without  determinate  ideas  that  Locke  demanded  definition  and 
analysis.  Moreover,  he  was  resigned  to  the  fact  that  ‘the  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  exchange  must  be  left  to  their  own  ways  of 
talking,  and  gossipings  not  be  robbed  of  their  ancient  privilege’ 
(III,  xi,  iii).  Sterne  may  have  thought  that  Locke  under* 
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estimated  the  value  of  the  gossips  of  Shandy  Hall  and  their 
mode  of  communication,  but  that  is  a  criticism  of  values, 
not  a  ‘wry  development  of  Locke’s  ontological  dilemma’  or  ‘an 
extravagant  pursuit  of  the  Essay's  ultimate  logic’  (p.  30). 
Sometimes  one  wonders  if  that  is  all  Traugott  really  means 
beneath  his  fine  phrases. 

But  he  is  determined  to  write  Locke  into  Tristram  Shandy. 
Casual  allusions  acquire  philosophic  significance  and  flippant 
gestures  of  disrespect  —  even  Trim’s  ability  to  recite  the  Ten 
Commandments  without  understanding  them  —  become  ‘pre¬ 
cisely  conceived’  criticisms  of  Locke  (p.  56).  Traugott  is  fond 
of  summarizing  sections  of  the  Essay  as  if  the  whole  were  implied 
in  the  tenuous  connection  they  finally  make  with  the  novel,  and 
sometimes  without  this  excuse.  Why  drag  Locke’s  mixed  modes 
into  Sterne’s  refusal  to  define  ‘love’  (p.  53)  when  Sterne’s  own 
references  are  centuries  away  with  Plotinus,  Ficinus,  Rhasis  and 
Dioscorides  (VI,  xxxvi)?  He  makes  much  of  the  affinities  be¬ 
tween  the  scepticism  of  Locke  and  Sterne,  describing  Sterne’s 
philosophical  banter  as  a  ‘synthesis  of  the  satiric  method  of  the 
Scriblerians  with  Locke’s  philosophical  skepticism’  (p.  17),  but 
without  indicating  which  of  the  sceptical  instruments  that 
Sterne  employs  are  peculiar  to  Locke  and  not  the  common 
property  of  the  age.  His  critical  comments  can  be  illuminating, 
but  they  are  continually  distorted  by  the  weight  of  this  meta¬ 
physical  superstructure.  He  rejects  MacLean’s  time  scheme  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  the  novel  ‘is  without  sense  of  time, 
since  events  are  an  amplification  of  Tristram’s  opinions  .  .  .  not 
a  revelation  of  plot,  and  the  characters  do  not  change’  (pp.  42-3), 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  are  supposed  to  understand 
from  Sterne’s  play  with  Locke’s  simple  mode  of  duration,  as 
Obadiah  goes  to  fetch  Slop,  ‘that  time  is  not  a  simple  mode  as 
Locke  and  Walter  will  have  it’(p.  42).  When  Toby  interrupts 
Walter’s  explanation  of  the  slow  passage  of  time  by  quoting 
the  reason  from  Locke,  although  he  understands  it  no  more  than 
does  his  horse  (III,  xviii),  Traugott  says  it  is  obvious  that 
Sterne  understood  ‘the  particular  dramatic  possibilities  in  the 
non-sense  of  Locke’s  insistence  that  the  idea  of  time  (like  all 
other  ideas)  can  be  analysed’  (p.  36).  But,  although  he  sum¬ 
marizes  Locke’s  analysis  of  this  idea,  he  does  not  explain  what 
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its  particular  dramatic  possibilities  arc,  or  how  they  would  have 
differed  in  this  scene  had  Toby  —  or  his  horse  —  interrupted  a 
similar  discourse  on  the  origin  of  species.  The  particular 
characteristics  of  Locke’s  analysis  are  quite  irrelevant.  The 
only  criticism  implied  here  is  that  if  so  charming  a  character 
as  Uncle  Toby  can  get  along  without  analysing  ideas,  then 
the  analysis  of  ideas  cannot  be  so  important  as  Locke 
thought. 

It  is  Toby’s  irrational  charm  that  Sterne  opposes  to  Locke, 
the  contemporary  idol,  and  through  Locke  to  rationalism  and 
philosophical  pretension  in  general.  But  for  Traugott  it  is 
always  the  precise  equation  with  Locke  that  counts,  and  it  is 
when  he  discovers  that  Toby  is  exactly  modelled  on  Locke’s 
‘association  of  ideas’  that  he  grows  really  excited  and  breaks  out 
in  italics  (p.  47).  To  substantiate  this  identification  he  quotes 
the  passage  from  the  chapter  on  associationism  in  which  Locke 
explains  in  terms  of  contemporary  physiology  the  habitual 
persistence  of  trains  of  ideas  (II,  xxxiii,  6).  But  Locke  admits 
that  this  is  hypothetical,  and  it  is  only  preliminary  to  his  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  he  meant  by  the  ‘association  of  ideas’.  He  was 
concerned  with  the  persistence,  not  of  a  monomania  such  as 
Toby’s,  but  of  the  chance  association  of  otherwise  unrelated 
ideas:  the  irrational  association  of  goblins  and  darkness,  for 
instance,  or  of  infallibility  and  the  Pope  (II,  xxxiii,  10  and  17). 
That  is  what  distinguishes  the  associative  force  from  other, 
intelligible,  bonds  between  ideas.  Sterne’s  one  clear  example 
of  Locke’s  principle  is  Mrs.  Shandy’s  association  of  Mr. 
Shandy’s  two  unrelated  Saturday  night  duties;  and  it  is  here 
that  Sterne,  who  seems  to  have  read  Locke  with  more  attention 
than  his  critics,  refers  to  the  association  of  ideas  (I,  iv).  The 
green  satin  night-gow  n  that  the  news  of  Bobby’s  death  brought 
into  Susannah’s  mind  (V,  vii)  might  also  seem  to  qualify,  but 
it  has  in  fact  a  very  calculated  connection  with  the  death. 
Toby’s  eccentricities  spring  less  from  the  irrational  association 
of  unrelated  ideas  than  from  an  irrational  preoccupation  with 
a  train  of  related  ideas.  When  he  understands  the  word  ‘bridge’ 
in  its  literal  sense  because  of  his  military  preoccupations  (III, 
xxiii)  it  is  a  simple  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  not  the  association  of  two  unrelated  ideas,  for  Toby  has  j 
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but  one  idea;  a  bridge.  Traugott’s  italics  slur  over  distinctions 
that  ought  to  be  made. 

Locke  did  not  supply  the  controlling  principle  for  the 
character  of  the  quixotic  Toby.  Nor  need  Cervantes  necessarily 
have  done  so,  although  Stem’s  wholehearted  affection  for  his 
‘dear  Rabelais,  and  dearer  Cervantes’  (III,  xix)  contrasts  with 
the  play  of  irony  about  his  references  to  Locke.  Toby  is  not 
Quixote,  their  monomanias  are  different,  but  they  share  the 
one  characteristic  that  makes  them  effective  symbols  against  the 
rationalists:  a  single-minded  simplicity  that  persuades  us  not 
to  despise  them  but  to  value  them  above  the  clever  people  that 
surround  them.  Yet  at  the  same  time  Sterne’s  head  was  full  of 
Locke.  Threads  of  the  Essay  constantly  occurred  to  him,  pos¬ 
sibly  helping  to  articulate  the  character  of  Toby  within  this 
primary  conception,  but  not  themselves  supplying  the  context 
for  it.  It  is  very  probable,  for  instance,  that  Sterne’s  self- 
conscious  contemplation  of  the  mind  derives  from  Locke’s 
general  procedure  of  isolating  individual  ideas  for  separate 
inspection.  It  is  this  isolation  of  ideas  as  ‘objects’  distinct  from 
the  consciousness  that  apprehends  them  that  makes  most 
eighteenth-century  descriptions  of  the  mind  in  Lockean  terms 
resemble  something  more  akin  to  a  kaleidoscope  or  a  goldfish 
bowl.  This  is  all  that  is  really  derivative  from  Locke  in  Sterne’s 
portrait  of  himself,  ‘half  starting  out  of  my  chair . . .  catching 
the  idea,  even  sometimes  before  it  half-way  reaches  me’  (VIII, 
ii).  MacLean  thinks  that  ‘no  testimony  to  the  importance  of 
sensation  for  stocking  the  mind  with  ideas  could  be  more 
distinguished’  (p.  56),  but  it  is  a  perversion  of  Locke,  portraying 
the  volatility  of  Sterne’s  mind,  not  its  passivity  in  perception. 
Similarly,  a  commonplace  calculation  of  a  chambermaid  on 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  her  mistress’s  wardrobe  is  turned 
into  something  resembling  the  ‘association  of  ideas’  by  the 
isolation  of  the  idea  of  the  night-gown  from  the  rational  chain 
that  originally  introduced  it  into  Susannah’s  mind.  So  the  idea 
of  Stevinus  pops  into  Toby’s  head  when  Dr.  Slop  enters  and  is 
kept  suspended  there  for  two  chapters  before  we  are  given  the 
reasonable  explanation  of  its  occurrence  (II,  x-xiv).  But  Toby’s 
character  is  not  constructed  out  of  chance  associations  according 
to  some  philosophical  formula.  Here  is  a  genuine  transmutation 
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of  ‘cold  philosophy’,  purged  from  the  deadly  ‘mechanism’  of 
Locke’s  mental  analysis  because  it  has  only  stimulated  Sterne’s 
own  lively  apprehension  of  character.  Even  the  artificial  self, 
consciousness  of  Locke’s  procedure  is  turned  to  account  when 
it  is  transformed  into  the  detached  irony  with  which  Steme 
contemplates  both  his  own  mind  and  the  minds  of  his  charac¬ 
ters.  A  philosopher’s  ideas  may  modify  another  writer’s  out¬ 
look,  but  they  will  generally  be  modified  themselves  in  the 
process.  To  insist  on  applying  them  to  creative  writing  in  their  ' 
original  hard  outline  must  lead  to  distortion. 

One  should  be  grateful  to  Traugott  for  demonstrating  the  . 
ambivalence  of  Sterne’s  attitude  to  Locke;  and  if  he  is  bent  on  ■ 
the  systematic  development  of  his  thesis  at  the  cost  of  precision  P 
and  discrimination,  he  is  not  alone  in  that  amongst  Sterne’s  1 
critics.  ■ 

D.  R.  Elloway 

SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 

The  Necklace.  Poems  by  Charles  Tomlinson  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Donald  Davie.  Fantasy  Press,  4s.  6d. 

‘OBSERVATION  of  Facts’,  the  title  of  one  of  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  I 
poems,  indicates  the  nature  of  his  theme.  His  poetry  records  ■ 
and  is  dependent  on  an  attentiveness  to  the  full  subtlety  of 
visual  reality  —  it  is  the  poetry,  one  is  continually  reminded,  of  1 
a  painter;  it  is  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  description  of  an 
outer  ‘factual’  reality  of  which  the  visual  account  on  its  own  can 
only  be  inadequate.  The  ‘observation’  is  a  tentative  inquiry 
into  the  compelling  and  intractable  nature  of  that  in  which 
sense  consists: 

Facts  have  no  eyes.  One  must 
Surprise  them,  as  one  surprises  a  tree 
By  regarding  its  (shall  I  say?) 

Facets  of  copiousness. 

The  way  in  which  poetry  here  enacts  its  meaning  suggests  b 
something  more  than  the  idiom  ‘(shall  I  say?)’  the  method  of 
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T.  S.  Eliot  in  the  Four  Quartets.  I  am  thinking  of  the  ‘Footsteps 
echo  in  the  memory’  passage  where  ‘My  words  echo  Thus  in 
your  mind’  both  sets  off  and  analyses  the  same  experience. 
Here  the  statement  that  one  must  ‘surprise’  the  fact  (and  surprise 
by  this  something  more,  something  of  the  order  of  the  awareness 
itself;  the  first  line  destroys  any  facile  distinction  between  ‘inner’ 
and  ‘outer’  worlds)  refers  to  and  derives  its  meaning  from  the 
actual  effectiveness  of  the  suggested  trick,  from  the  presence 
within  the  poem  of  the  acutely  revealed  ‘copiousness’  of  the 
tree. 

To  have  achieved  this  sort  of  effect  through  language  seems 
to  me  remarkable  enough  by  contemporary  standards  for  the 
publication  of  this  book  of  poems  to  be  an  important  event. 
There  is  also  something  to  be  said  about  the  relation  of  Tomlin¬ 
son’s  method  to  that  of  Eliot,  this  despite  the  lack  of  any  super¬ 
ficial  imitation  and  as  a  result  rather  of,  rather  than  despite, 
the  individual  extremely  un-Eliotesque  nature  of  his  own  pre¬ 
occupations.  The  analyses  of  perception  which  The  Necklace 
records  are  still,  when  one  thinks  of  the  profoundly  personal 
nature  of  the  search  in  the  Four  Quartets,  relatively  abstract 
and  immature.  There  is  in  ‘Sea  Change’,  for  instance,  a  poem 
which  seems  really  distinguished  when  one  thinks  of  anything 
that  has  happened  in  the  fifteen  years  or  so  since  the  Qjiartets 
themselves,  an  air  of  the  subject’s  having  been  taken  up 
deliberately  for  treatment  rather  than  in  some  way  imposing 
its  own  terms. 


To  define  the  sea  — 

We  change  our  opinions 
With  the  changing  light. 

The  unknowableness  of  the  sea  is  the  poem’s  theme  and  its  poise 
and  sensual  evocativeness  come  from  the  pioet’s  recognition  of 
the  relativity  of  sense  experience  such  as  he  records  it.  ‘Illus¬ 
tration’,  he  concludes,  is  ‘a  static  instance,  therefore,  untrue’. 
When  one  asks,  however,  what  it  is  that  compels  definition, 
why  the  sea  needs  defining  in  the  first  place,  one  finds  that  this 
is  little  more  than  the  vague  verbal  and  other  associations  of 
the  simple  idea.  The  idea  holds  together  the  illustrations  of 
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which  the  poem  consists  hke  a  skilfully  strung  line  of  beads. 
These  illustrations  are  as  effective  as  they  are,  however,  and  it 
is  this  that  one  must  emphasize,  because  they  are  so  much  more 
than  a  mere  writing,  say,  in  picture  language.  The  idea  of  the 
inadequacy  of  vision  of  this  sort  is  ironically  implicit  in  each 
presented  instance: 


The  sea  is  uneasy  marble. 
The  sea  is  green  silk. 


Th 

the 
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me 


The  sea  is  blue  mud,  churned 
By  the  insistence  of  wind. 


Here  the  bracing  movement  of  the  verse  comes  from  the  deliber¬ 
ate  pointing  beyond  mere  verbal  reproduction  of  a  pictorial 
effect.  The  poem  helps  one  in  fact  to  understand  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  such  reproduction  and  why  it  is,  for  instance,  that 
Tomlinson’s  poems  are  so  much  more  interesting  than  the 
theory  and  practice  of  T.  E.  Hulme  and  the  pre-1914  Imagist 
school.  Imagery  could  never  be  for  Tomlinson  as  for  Pound, 
one  feels,  a  ‘Phanopeia’  a  ‘casting  of  images  upon  the  visual 
imagination’.  The  appeal  of  his  poetry  is  to  the  senses  as  a 
whole.  Consider  the  dragging,  heavy  effect  of  ‘churned’  on  the 
‘blue  mud’  of  the  sea.  To  jump  at  random  to  another  instance 
one  might  point  to  the  ‘stark  madness’  of  the  vision  in  ‘Through 
Binoculars’  when  sound  and  dimension  are  withdrawn: 

To  see  thus 

Is  to  ignore  the  revenge  of  light  on  shadow, 

To  confound  both  in  a  brittle  and  false  union. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  brittleness  which  Hulme, 
Flint  and  the  Imagists  cultivated  than  the  essentially  normative 
intention  and  effect  of  this  and  other  poems  in  the  volume. 

If  Tomlinson  is  too  interested  in  the  nature  of  visual  effect  to 
regard  it  as  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  similarly  true  that  his  interest 
in  style  is  an  interest  in  far  more  than  an  elegance  of  manner: 
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There  must  be  nothing 

Superfluous,  nothing  which  is  not  elegant 

And  nothing  which  is  if  it  is  merely  that. 

This  comes  from  ‘The  Art  of  Poetry’,  a  poem  whose  fidelity  to 
the  wakening  and  uncertainty  of  perception  makes  its  corres¬ 
ponding  uncertainty  of  theme  seem  more  the  index  of  growth 
than  of  immaturity.  It  is  a  more  interesting  personal  achieve¬ 
ment  in  this  way  than  ‘Sea  Change’: 

At  first  the  mind  feels  bruised. 

The  light  makes  white  holes  through  the  black  foliage 

Or  mist  hides  everything  that  is  not  itself. 

But  how  shall  one  say  so?  — 

The  fact  being,  that  when  the  truth  is  not  good  enough 

We  exaggerate  . . . 

If  there  is  one  criticism  that  needs  to  be  made  in  reading  these 
poems,  it  is  that  the  feeling  for  precision  of  effect  is  in  fact  dis¬ 
torted  in  places  into  a  form  of  wishful  thinking,  an  insistence  on 
there  being  exactness  of  perception  where  it  is  merely  the  in- 
astence  of  which  the  reader  is  aware: 

Nor  does  that  imperceptibly  greening  light 
Freeze  so  remotely  in  its  own  essence 
As  this  yellow. 

This  and  other  related  criticisms  must  in  a  short  review,  how¬ 
ever,  take  second  place  to  the  main  point  about  this  volume. 
In  the  exquisite  particularity  of  the  poet’s  perceptions,  it  offers 
a  number  of  real  instances  of  what  it  claims  intellectually  to  be 
true.  Donald  Davie  in  his  introduction  speaks  of  the  relation 
between  Tomlinson’s  ideas  of  perception  and  imagination  and 
those  of  the  American  poet,  Wallace  Stevens.  These,  as  Davie 
puts  them,  amount  to  little  more  than  the  explanation  that  the 
way  we  look  at  objects  ‘depends  on  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  appear,  circumstances  that  include  the  sort  of  people  we 
arc,  and  the  sort  of  mood  we  are  in’.  The  reality  of  Tomlinson’s 
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best  poetry  and  the  sensitive  refusal  to  generalize  from  experi-  a 

ence  make  this  both  a  true  and  an  over-simplified  account  of  j 

what  it  achieves,  I  cannot  agree  with  Davie  that  the  ‘taut,  bare  I 

and  alert’  qualities  of  his  verse  are  ‘largely  a  matter  of  versifica-  i 

tion’.  In  ‘Sea  Change’  and  ‘The  Art  of  Poetry’  it  is  a  positive  i 

dissatisfaction  with  perception  that  leads  to  the  perception  itself 
being  so  minutely  noted  and  explored.  Alertness  of  this  kind  j 

could  scarcely  have  gone  with  cultivation  of  stylistic  effects.  It  ' 

is  not  for  this,  indeed,  or  for  some  paraphrasable  theory  of  ( 

illusion  and  reality  that  the  reader  will  have  to  look  in  these  1 

poems,  ‘For  I  am  persuaded,’  writes  Yeats,  ‘that  our  intellects 
at  twenty  contain  all  the  truths  that  we  shall  ever  find,  but  as  1 
yet  we  do  not  know  truths  that  belong  to  us  from  opinions 
caught  up  in  casual  irritation  or  momentary  fantasy.’  The 
intelligence  and  technical  skill  of  the  author  are  part  of  a  truth 
to  experience  which  comes  out  in  such  observations  as  that  of 

The  creak  of  trodden  snow 

or  of  the  Venetian  canal  where 

Floating  upon  its  own  image 
A  cortege  of  boats  idles  through  space. 

Tomlinson’s  freedom  from  facile  intellectual  knowingness  is  in 
itself  in  the  present  situation  something  to  be  grateful  for. 

Geoffrey  Strickland 


ELIZABETHAN  COMEDY 

TAg  Growth  and  Structure  of  Elizabethan  Comedy.  By  M.  C.  Brad- 
brook.  Chatto  and  Windus,  i8s. 

IN  spite  of  the  numerous  books  which  have  been  written  on 
Elizabethan  drama  during  the  past  fifty  years,  there  is  no 
single  critical  study  which  can  be  whole-heartedly  recom¬ 
mended.  They  range  from  the  uncritical  chronicle,  which 
attempts* to  cover  the  whole  field,  to  the  doctoral  thesis  which 
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artificially  isolates  a  single  characteristic  for  extended  treat¬ 
ment.  Criticism  is  too  often  bedevilled  by  the  dons  in 
Lamb’s  clothing,  who  fasten  on  ‘poetic’  scenes  or  passages  and 
ignore  the  total  effect  of  the  plays,  and  still  more  by  critics  who 
regard  rhetoric  as  something  vaguely  discreditable. 

Individual  dramatists  have  received  more  serious  critical 
attention.  There  have  been  reasonably  good  books  on  Marlowe, 
Webster,  Ford,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  There  are  good 
editions  of  Marlowe,  Webster,  Jonson  and  Tourneur;  but  we 
still  need  an  adequate  Ford,  a  Massinger  and,  above  all,  a 
Middleton,  all  annotated  as  usefully  as  McKerrow’s  Nashe 
or  Lucas’s  Webster.  There  have  been  several  valuable  books, 
and  some  good  articles,  on  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  tragedy  — 
notably  Dr.  Bradbrook’s  own  Themes  and  Conventions  —  but 
comedy  has  been  strangely  neglected.  Even  on  Shakespearian 
comedy  most  of  us  obtain  more  enlightenment  from  essays  on 
individual  plays  than  we  do  from  the  standard  works  on 
the  subject;  and  for  non-Shakespearian  comedy  there  is  only, 
or  almost  only,  L.  C.  Knights’s  Drama  and  Society  in  the  Age  of 
Jonson. 

Dr.  Bradbrook’s  new  book  is  therefore  welcome,  even  if  it  is 
not  quite  the  book  we  might  have  hoped  from  her.  Instead 
of  a  major  criticial  work,  it  is  a  sensible  and  unpretentious 
introduction  for  the  intelligent  student.  It  would  make,  and 
perhaps  did  make,  a  good  course  of  lectures.  It  is  packed 
with  useful  information;  it  is  lucid  and  neatly  organized;  it  has 
some  valuable  suggestions  for  further  reading;  and  it  contains 
enough  shrewd  comment  to  encourage  the  good  student  to  think 
for  himself,  and  to  read  some  of  the  plays  with  which  Dr.  Brad- 
brook  deals. 

But  she  covers  a  huge  field  in  under  250  pages,  and  we 
cannot  help  regretting  that  she  did  not  write  a  much  longer 
book,  or  else  a  series  of  essays  on  the  major  dramatists  alone. 
It  is  impossible  to  develop  a  critical  position  with  regard  to 
Shakespeare’s  last  plays  in  ten  pages,  or  with  regard  to  Jonson’s 
masterpieces  in  seven.  The  Tempest,  for  example,  is  disposed  of 
m  two  pages.  Dr.  Bradbrook  mentions  several  different  inter¬ 
pretations.  She  suggests  that  ‘the  humble  Elizabethan  play¬ 
goer’  would  have  seen  affinides  between  Prospero  and  the 
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Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  or,  more  plausibly,  with  Duke 
Hercules  in  The  Fawne.  She  makes  the  good  point  that  ‘Pros- 
pero’s  magic  turns  out  to  be  a  form  of  disguise’,  and  another 
point,  not  so  good,  that  ‘the  sea-voyagers’  become  relevant  in 
more  than  a  topical  sense  because  the  final  note  is  one  of  dis¬ 
covery: 

and  all  of  us  ourselves 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 
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For  the  rest  Dr.  Bradbrook  confesses  that  ‘the  quality  of  the 
experience  transmitted’  is  baffling  and  that  the  play  ‘can  be 
read  in  almost  as  many  ways  as  Hamlet'.  This  hardly  adds  up  i 
to  a  satisfactory  criticism  of  the  play.  Dr.  Bradbrook  leaves  ^ 
us  with  the  impression  that  she  could  write  as  illuminating  a 
study  of  The  Tempest  as  she  has  done  elsewhere  of  Measure  for 
Measure  and  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  but  here  she  appears  to 
have  subscribed  to  a  self-denying  ordinance. 

Shakespeare,  we  may  suppose,  is  reserved  for  extended 
treatment  in  another  book.  She  has  promised  us  a  sequel  to 
Shakespeare  and  Elizabethan  Poetry.  In  the  meantime  she  had  to 
place  the  later  Shakespeare  in  relation  to  his  contemporaries, 
and  she  writes  very  sensibly  on  the  relationship  between  the 
romances  and  the  tragi-comedies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
The  limitations  of  her  method  can  be  seen  more  clearly  in  the 
page  she  devotes  to  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside,  Middleton’s 
comic  masterpiece.  Most  of  this  meagre  space  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  characters  and  of  the  plot  —  necessary'  to  an 
audience  of  undergraduates  who  might  not  all  have  read  the 
play.  For  critical  comments  we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
following:  First,  that  the  play  ‘is  built  to  the  older  model,  but 
of  the  new  materials.  The  theme  is  Chastity  and  Wantonness; 
with  the  emphasis  upon  Wantonness’.  Secondly,  there  is  a 
reference  to  ‘the  weight  of  irony’  in  one  of  Allwit’s  speeches.  ! 
Thirdly,  she  speaks  of  the  christening  scene  as  ‘amongst  the 
rankest  in  all  Elizabethan  drama’;  and  lastly,  there  is  a  com¬ 
ment  on  the  underlying  morality  structure  of  the  play  in  spite 
of  its  greater  realism  compared  with  Middleton’s  early  comedies. 
Such  comments  are  sensible  enough.  Dr.  Bradbrook  at  least 
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avoids  the  tut-tutting  tone  of  some  recent  criticism  of  the  play, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  she  really  gives  us  an  adequate 
idea  of  a  comedy  which  is,  before  all,  very  funny  indeed. 

She  is  equally  sensible,  and  equally  unsatisfying,  on  Chap¬ 
man’s  comic  masterpiece,  The  Widow's  Tears.  She  brings 
out  the  relation  between  the  two  plots;  but  she  makes  no 
comment  on  the  brilliant  twist  given  to  Petronius’s  story  by 
Chapman,  who,  by  making  the  widow’s  seducer  her  disguised 
husband,  immensly  increases  the  irony  of  the  situation. 

The  book,  then,  is  a  disappointment;  not  because  of  the 
mispri.its  on  which  some  reviewers  have  fastened,  for  these 
can  easily  be  rectified,  but  because  Dr.  Bradbrexjk  has  shown 
herself  tb  be  the  most  illuminating  of  all  living  critics  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama.  Yet  disappointment  should  not  tempt  us  to 
overlook  the  real  merits  the  book  possesses.  As  always.  Dr. 
Bradbrook  writes  in  an  easy,  colloquial  style;  and  she  conceals, 
rather  than  parades,  her  learning.  She  is  full  of  ideas;  but  she 
never  allows  her  ideas  to  run  away  with  her.  She  is,  at  times, 
witty;  but  she  does  not  sacrifice  truth  to  an  epigram,  as  Mr. 
Eliot  sometimes  does.  She  is,  above  all,  receptive  to  a  wide 
range  of  literature. 

The  first  part,  on  ‘The  Makings  of  Elizabethan  Drama’,  is 
a  first-rate  account  of  pre-Shakespearian  comedy,  and  it  in¬ 
cludes  sections  on  theories  of  comedy  and  language,  from  which 
all  students  would  derive  considerable  profit.  Dr.  Bradbrook 
also  gives  us  a  noteworthy  account  of  the  use  of  rhetoric  by 
Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Chapman  and  Fletcher.  She  is  excellent 
on  Lyly’s  achievement: 

His  style  took  the  literary  world  of  his  day  by  storm;  and 
his  achievement  was  more  than  a  personal  one.  He 
provided  a  basis  upon  which  others  could  build;  later, 
his  work  might  be  parodied,  his  stiff  patterns  broken  up, 
but  the  results  remained.  Security,  stability  and  easiness 
had  been  achieved,  and  the  particular  linguistic  problems 
which  vexed  the  previous  generation  could  not  reoccur. 
The  English  tongue  wtis  now  capable  of  eloquence,  and 
their  language  was  to  the  generation  that  followed  ‘our 
nation’s  best  glory’. 
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In  a  later  chapter  she  compares  Lyly  with  Congreve  and 
Wilde: 


The  artifice  of  Congreve  and  Wilde,  like  that  of  Lyly, 
consists  in  presenting  the  spectator  with  what  appears  to 
be  an  authentic  glimpse  of  an  impossibly  elegant  world, 
which  in  its  simplified  outline  and  heightened  speech 
makes  no  attempt  at  naturalism.  This  Contention  between 
Manners  and  Passion  is  a  sham  fight,  for  Passion  is  present 
only  as  postulate;  the  informing  mood  is  sceptical  and 
evasive. 


But  she  is  quite  right  to  conclude  by  saying  that,  though  he . 
is  the  dramatist’s  dramatist,  he  ‘scarcely  achieves  full  drama’.  | 
Dr.  Bradbrook  is  almost  as  good  on  Peek’s  Old  Wives'  Talt, 
though  one  may  suspect  that  the  rare  virtue  of  brevity  which 
she  praises  in  that  play  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
survived  only  in  a  bad  quarto.  She  has  some  interesting  pages  on 
Inductions,  and  she  suggests  that  Shakespeare  made  them 
obsolete  by  incorporating  them  in  the  play.  She  is  at  her  best 
in  her  first  of  two  chapters  on  ‘Character  as  Plot’,  particularly 
in  the  section  in  which  she  discusses  the  use  of  disguise. 

I 

The  paradoxical  quality  of  the  ‘disguise’  in  both  the  fools’  ^ 
and  the  pages’  parts  is  that  it  enlarges  the  original  role,  I 
and  also  discovers  its  latent  possibilities  .  .  .  Portia’s  [ 
character  is  enlarged  by  her  disguise  .  .  .  Rosalind  and  [ 
Viola,  in  disguise  for  most  of  the  play,  are  enabled  to  dis- 1 
cover  themselves  more  fully  than  Portia  . .  .  This  develop-  I 
ment  of  character  through  disguise,  or  through  the  I 
assumption  of  a  conventional  role,  is  an  extension  of  the  ! 
method  of  contrasted  plot  and  subplot.  The  two  sides  of  | 
Rosalind  or  of  Viola  have  a  different  tone  and  yet  each 
is  allowed  full  play.  If  the  fools  are  for  the  audience  the 
chief  purveyors  of  sympathetic  irony,  the  heroines  attract 
a  teasing  ironic  sympathy. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  though  there  is  less  memorable  criticism 
in  the  second  half  of  the  book,  there  b  enough  throughout  to  j 
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qualify  our  disappointment.  One  additional  virtue  may  be 
mentioned:  Dr.  Bradbrook  has  made  a  brave,  and  largely 
successful  attempt,  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  comedy,  and  she  is  nevertheless  continuously  aware  of 
the  interaction  of  the  different  kinds.  As  she  gives  us  so  much  of 
value,  it  is  perhaps  churlish  to  complain  that  she  might  have 
written  a  still  better  book. 

Kenneth  Muir 
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LITERATURE  AND  OR  BELIEF:  A  PROGRESS  REPORT 

MR.  ENRIGHT  was  evidently  pressed  for  space;  and  he  may 
have  been  pressed  for  time  as  well.  At  any  rate,  his  methods 
of  dealing  with  certain  recent  discussions  of  these  issues  can 
hardly  ‘inspire  confidence’  (to  transpose  a  typical  phrase  from 
his  essay)  ‘in  the  type  of  critic  which  he  himself  sets  out  to  be’; 
though,  of  course,  actually,  Mr.  Enright  can  be  a  very  good 
critic  when  he  takes  care.  In  expressing  this  lack  of  confidence 
in  Professor  Erich  Heller,  he  accuses  him  of  having  thrown 
aside  ‘the  principle  of  close  attention  to  the  text  —  a  principle 
which  one  had  thought  established  once  and  for  all .  .  .  And  in 
pursuing  his  case  ...  he  either  ignores  or  misinterprets  those 
parts  of  the  text  which  fail  to  bear  him  out’.  Professor  Heller 
may  well  be  left  to  his  own  resources  —  wondering,  probably, 
how  far  the  principle  of  close  attention  has  been  extended  to  his 
book,  in  the  two  paragraphs  devoted  to  it.  But  I  wish  to 
protest  on  my  own  behalf. 

Assuming  that  a  critic  has  indeed  a  right,  like  the  novelist’s 
or  poet’s,  to  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  what  he  has  actually 
written,  rather  than  that  of  some  banal  abstraction  from  it, 
Mr.  Enright’s  references  to  my  own  article  do  not  really  seem 
very  adequate.  He  will  appreciate  that  the  questions  at  issue 
are  neither  simple  nor  unimportant  and  that  much  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  a  position  is  arrived  at  —  the  whole 
structure  of  the  argument,  the  interaction  of  the  evidence  cited, 
shades  of  emphasis  and  minor  distinctions  —  which  cannot 
easily  be  met,  with  any  fidelity  to  what  is  in  front  of  one,  by 
uprooting  three  or  four  sentences  or  sentence-fragments  from 
various  parts  of  the  case  and  capping  them  with  a  few  neat 
quips.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  Mr.  Enright  not  only  seems  to 
ignore  or  misinterpret  those  parts  of  the  text  which  fail  to  bear 
him  out  but  (as  he  has  put  it  elsewhere  —  again,  as  it  happens, 
in  relation  to  Professor  Heller)  ‘to  isolate  a  phrase  and  then 
choose  the  very  interpretation  of  it  which  runs  counter  to  the 
tendency  of  the  whole’ : 
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.  .  .  He  then  states  that  whereas  the  hberal  critic  can 
enter  into  Christian  literature  ‘only  by  an  artificial  pro¬ 
jection’  (as  Martin  Tumell  remarked  in  connection  with 
Dante),  ‘the  Christian  approaching  a  non-Christian  work 
has  merely,  as  it  were,  to  hold  part  of  himself  in  reserve  . . 

I  cannot  find  this  very  convincing.  Does  the  Christian, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  read  To  His  Coy  Mistress  or  a 
Lawrence  novel  (Mr.  Stein’s  examples),  carefully  deposit 
dart  of  his  spiritual  person  outside  the  library  door? 
We  have  noticed  Christians  holding  part  of  themselves  in 
reserve  under  different  circumstances  —  on  the  outbreak 
of  war,  or  when  social  reforms  threatened  their  luxuries  — 
but  the  practice  had  not  struck  us  as  worthy  of  emulation 
by  literary  critics. 

What  Mr.  Enright  has  noticed  about  Christians  may  perhaps 
help  to  explain  something  in  his  tone,  but,  no,  the  Christian 
does  not  ‘carefully  deposit,  etc.’,  and  the  phrase  Mr.  Enright 
reproduces  for  these  comments  was  originally  placed  as  follows: 

Thus,  as  Martin  Tumell  has  pointed  out,  whereas  the 
liberal  critic  can  enter  the  Divina  Commedia  only  by  an 
artificial  projection  —  a  kind  of  emotional  hypothesis  which 
he  can  never  quite  put  to  the  test  from  within  (we  noticed 
a  similar  difficulty  in  Dr.  Leavis’s  relation  to  Four  Quartets)— 
the  Christian  approaching  a  non-Christian  work  has 
merely,  as  it  were,  to  hold  part  of  himself  in  reserve: 
thence  responding  with  full  immediacy  to  what  he  has  in 
front  of  him  —  To  His  Coy  Mistress,  for  example,  or  a 
Lawrence  novel  —  finally  judging  the  experience  thus  evoked  not 
in  any  sense  from  the  outside,  but  from  the  depths  of  his  ultimate 
commitments  and  his  internal  relationship  towards  the  work.  (New 
italics.) 

Mr.  Enright  might,  of  course,  have  challenged  this  claim 
(though  it  is  not,  after  all,  such  an  odd  one:  a  non-Christian 
reader  must,  by  definition,  be  presumed  to  stand  outside  any 
radical  exposure  to  Dante  or  certain  parts  of  the  Quartets  —  or 
he  will  cease  to  be  non-Christian;  whereas  there  need  be  nothing 
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artificial  about  a  Christian’s  preoccupation  with  wholeness  in  [ 
love  and  passion  —  or  indeed,  for  better  or  worse,  with  any 
inter-personal  mode  of  experience  whatever;  relative  to  which, 
positively  or  negatively,  an  attempt  at  a  fully  Christian  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  allowed  to  emerge  from  a  fully  human  exposure). 

But  he  has  not  challenged  it.  Instead,  Mr.  Enright  has  chosen 
to  sharpen  his  irony  on  a  violently  dismembered  phrase,  deprived 
even  of  its  most  immediate  context,  and  has  adopted  ‘the 
very  interpretation  of  it  which  runs  counter  to  the  tendenq 
of  the  whole’.  Is  he  satisfied  that  this  practice  is  worthy  of  his 
own  critical  principles? 

Leaving  aside  Mr.  Enright’s  controversial  methods,  it  is  fair 
to  ask  where  he  himself  stands  in  relation  to  these  fundamental 
problems.  Does  he  think  that  various  kinds  of  ‘belief’  may  be 
relevant  to  the  writing  and  reading  of  literature,  or  no?  And, 
if  relevant,  what  sort  of  importance  would  he  ascribe  to  them?  * 
After  several  careful  readings  of  his  paper,  I  fear  I  am  unable  ' 
to  comprehend  Mr.  Enright’s  position.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
denounces  ‘aestheticism’  and  ‘intellectual  frivolity’,  and  ex-  * 
presses  agreement  with  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr,  that  ‘we  cannot  say 
that  the  beliefs  of  the  poet  (or  novelist  .  .  .  )  are  irrelevant  to 
his  poetry  qua  poetry’;  himself  adding  that  the  same  applies  to 
the  critic  or  lay  reader:  ‘Surely,  if  this  were  not  so,  we  should 
be  left  with  a  state  of  affairs  that  simply  was  not  human?’  On  ] 
the  other  hand,  he  protests  against  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr’s  suggestion  1 
‘that  since  Leavis  allows  a  moral  element  into  his  criticism  | 

there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  admit  a  metaphysical  | 

and  even  a  theological  element.  This’,  Mr.  Enright  declares,  -  | 
‘seems  to  me  no  more  reaisonable  than  suggesting  that  a  tiger  j 
should  provide  Grade  A  milk  or  a  horse  roll  tree-trunks  with  ( 

its  nose’.  But,  reasonable  or  no,  two  or  three  sentences  later  ( 

we  are  back  to  the  admission  that  hterary  judgments  may  t 
terminate  as  moral  or  religious  judgments  —  indeed,  'I  do  nA  i 
see  how  they  can  help  but  terminate  in  one  of  these  ways'  (my  italics)  : 
‘though  equally  I  do  not  see  why  the  critic  should  be  expected  s 
to  commit  the  termination  to  print  and  do  all  of  the  work  for  j 
other  people  —  but  to  ensure  that  the  religious  or  moral  pit-  ( 
occupation  does  not  smother  the  literary  examination  at  the  \ 
outset.’  We  applaud  this  last  reminder,  and  might  even  agree  c 
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ss  in  I  that  the  critic  should  not  necessarily  ‘be  expected  to  commit 
I  the  termination  to  print*.  But  are  we  to  understand  that  it  is 
^ch,  I  now  perfectly  natural  and  legitimate,  after  all,  to  provide  Grade 
udg-  I  A  milk  or  roll  tree-trunks  with  one’s  nose,  so  long  as  one  has 
^re).  5  the  decency  to  do  it  in  private? 

■osen  I  Such  confusions  perhaps  explain  how  Mr.  Enright  is  able  to 
I  feel  that  ‘Shakespeare  himself  is  capable  of  interpretation 
‘the  r  according  to  a  number  of  diverse  philosophies,  including  Zen 
lenq  Buddhism,  though  in  no  case  are  the  findings  particularly 
if  his  I  impressive  or  interesting.  But  I  think  we  must  agree  that  any 
poet  who  attempted  to  keep  his  personal  beliefs  out  of  his  poetry 
s  ftir  '  would  simply  condemn  himself  to  triviality*.  These  two  re- 
ental  |  marks  might  well  serve  as  the  text  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
ay  be  I  dilemma  of  contemporary  liberalism  —  and  especially,  of  course, 
I  of  the  serious  liberal  critic.  They  might  also  lead  to  a  redefini- 
;hem?  i  tion  of  the  limits  of  triviality. 

nablf  Walter  Stein 
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ihould  ‘Unless  the  reader  already  knows  more  or  less  what  the  lines 
?’  On  mean,  how  can  he  know  how  to  read  thern?  The  movement  is 
;estion  not  in  the  words  on  the  printed  page  but  only  in  the  words  when 
iticism  1  read.  Poetic  rhythm  is  necessarily  posterior  to  poetic  meaning, 
lysical  j  (At  a  recitation  the  audience  can  catch  the  rhythms  of  a  poem 
dares,  before  its  meaning  but  the  reciter  himself  must  have  understood 
a  tiger  it  first.  And  since  the  advent  of  the  printed  book  we  are  all 
LS  with  our  own  poetry-reciters  now)*  (F.  W.  Bateson,  Essays  in 
:s  later  Criticism,  Vol.  IV,  No.  i,  pp.  io6  and  107).  I  have  argued  like 
s  may  this  myself,  too,  but  I  don’t  now  see  the  sense  of  chronology  here 
^  do  not  nor,  indeed,  of  any  kind  of  primacy. 

italics)  :  Mr.  Bateson  and  other  writers  in  his  journal  show  they  under- 
:pected  I  stand  a  poem  by  saying  what  they  make  of  it  or  what  contem- 
ork  for  |  porary  readers  ought  to  have  made  of  it.  They  give  resume 
al  pit-  I  of  a  jKjem’s  argument,  tell  what  pictures  its  verses  might  well 
at  the  I  bring  to  mind  and  devise  contexts  for  the  utterances  of  the  poet 
n  agree  ■  or  his  characters.  So  Mr.  Bateson  says  of  Keats’s  ‘Bright  Star’: 


r 
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‘The  background  to  the  poem  is  the  old  conflict  between  lust 
and  love.  Keats  was  trying  to  sublimate  the  sexual  element  in  I 
his  feelings  for  Fanny’  {English  Poetry:  A  Critical  Introduction,  pp.  ■ 
10  and  1 1).  Or  he  tells  us  that  the  image  which  Marvell’s  ‘ball’ 
metaphor  in  To  His  Coy  Mistress  should  bring  to  mind  is  that  ‘of  I 
a  heavy  cannon  ball  crashing  through  the  gates  of  a  town  or  | 
fort’  (op.  cit.,  p.  9).  Others  might  advise  us  to  see  Mr.  Empson’s  i 
Aubade  as  the  reminiscence  of  a  wearily  philosophical  devotee  of  ! 
girls.  Now  I  agree  that  these  are  some  of  the  ways  of  showing  | 
you  understand  a  poem.  Most  of  us  would  allow  that  Mr.  ] 
Bateson  and  other  writers  in  his  journal,  making  a  poem  the  1 
occasion  for  activities  of  this  sort,  understood  it  or,  perhaps, 
misunderstood  it.  But  most  of  us  would,  too,  think  it  quite 
wrong  to  say  that  we  have  always  to  compose  little  essays  in  ! 
criticism  either  overtly  or  in  our  heads,  before  we  can  read  a  | 
poem  with  meaningful  rhythms.  There  are,  of  course,  other  i 
pieces  of  behaviour  which  can,  on  specific  occasions,  be  manifes¬ 
tations  of  understanding:  weeping,  grinning,  making  an  i 
apposite  quotation,  remembering  an  analogue  and  so  on.  But 
again  it  would  be  wrong  to  hold  that  any  such  manifestations  | 
of  understanding  must  precede  reading  a  poem  with  meaningful  i 
rhythms.  As  for  understanding  itself,  is  there  anything  of  which 
we  can  say  without  fear  of  query  or  demur  ‘That’s  understand-  : 
ing’  as  we  can  say  of  some  things  ‘That’s  meat’  or  ‘That’s  soap’  1 
or  ‘That’s  treacle’?  | 

We  must  grant,  I  think,  that  sometimes  without  having  L 
previously  understood  it  in  any  of  the  ways  I  have  suggested,  we  P 
read  a  poem  with  meaningful  rhythms.  In  fact  without  having  | 
understood  it  in  certain  senses  of  the  word,  we  sometimes,  as  the  | 
saying  goes,  read  a  poem  with  understanding.  In  saying  this  1  { 
am  not  trying  to  be  either  frivolously  or  profoundly  paradoxical. 

I  am  just  trying  to  draw  attention  to  a  fact  that  makes  Mr. 
Bateson’s  chronological  contention  untenable.  I  do  not  see  how  1 
we  can  deny  that  we  might  just  read 

For  Godsake  hold  your  tongue,  and  let  me  love 

with  a  proper  impatience  without  previously  putting  to  ourselves  i 
or  to  others  its  function  as  an  expression  of  impatience.  And 
though  there  is  understanding  here,  for  this  can  be  reading  with 
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understanding  —  I  say  ‘can  be’  for  it  can  be  parrot-like  repeti¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  always  so  —  I  do  not  see  how  this  manifestation  of 
understanding  can  be  anterior  to  reading  and  the  rhythms 
which  go  with  it. 

In  Essays  in  Criticism,  Vol,  V,  No.  4,  pp.  428  and  429, 
Mr.  Bateson  does,  indeed,  try  to  show  how,  when  we  read  — 
with  understanding  presumably,  with  meaningful  rhythms  — 
rhythm  is  posterior  to  understanding.  ‘The  rhythms  and  the 
images  do  not  communicate  themselves  —  by  transfusion,  as  it 
were  —  into  the  reader  through  some  sixth  sense.  They  can 
only  be  communicated  through  and  as  the  consequence  of  the 
intellectually  definable  meanings  that  the  reader  has  already 
ascribed  to  the  conventional  black  marks  on  the  page  in  front 
of  him.  Those  meanings  must  come  first  .  .  .  the  reader  con¬ 
fronted  with  those  black  marks  on  the  appropriate  pages  of  his 
collected  Wordsworth  begins  by  reacting  unemotionally  to 
certain  sensory  sdmuli.  The  black  marks  translate  themselves 
in  his  mind  into  letters,  and  the  letters  then  amalgamate  into 
English  words  with  the  meanings  he  has  been  brought  up  to 
give  those  words  when  they  occur  in  the  order  in  which  Words¬ 
worth  arranged  them.  It  is  on  the  completion  of  this  stage  in 
the  process  of  communication,  when  the  literal  meanings  have 
been  successfully  negotiated,  that  the  poem’s  rhythms  and 
images  enter  into  the  reader’s  mental  complex.’  This  is  not  a 
convincing  demonstration  of  Mr.  Bateson’s  thesis.  He  surely 
cannot  mean  that  before  I  read  a  poem  with  understanding,  I 
always  go  through  motions  of  this  sort;  say  to  myself  ‘That’s 
L,  that’s  o,  that’s  v,  that’s  e’,  then  ‘That’s  love’,  then  ‘I  feel 
the  meaning  of  this  here  to  be  what  is  intellectually  definable 
as  devoted  attachment  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex’.  But  if 
he  is  talking  of  some  other  processes  —  what,  where,  how?  — 
then  the  only  evidence  for  their  nature,  attributes,  their  place 
in  time,  is  our  various  manifestations  of  understanding.  Among 
these  is  reading  with  understanding.  Even  if  we  were  to  grant, 
then,  that  the  mysterious  processes  were  understanding,  there 
would  be  no  grounds  for  saying  that  understanding  was  anterior 
to  rhythms  when  we  read  with  understanding.  For,  as  I  have 
said,  how  can  this  manifestation  of  understanding  be  anterior 
to  the  reading  and  the  rhythms  that  go  with  it?  From  time  to 
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time,  contemplating  these  remarks  of  Mr,  Bateson’s,  I  have  1 
suspected  that  he  is  merely  putting  to  us  in  a  complicated  way 
the  proposition  that  we  cannot  read  a  poem  with  meaningful 
rhythms  unless  we  have  learned  to  speak  and  read  the  language 
in  which  it  is  written.  With  this  I  would  not  disagree. 

If  a  generally  helpful  point  arises  here  at  all,  it  is  that  under¬ 
standing  a  poem  is  not  some  unique  process.  Understanding 
a  poem  can  take  not  just  one  but  many  different  forms.  From 
circumstance  to  circumstance  we  offer  and  take  one  or  other  of  j 
many  different  pieces  of  behaviour  as  warranties  for  under¬ 
standing  a  poem.  Further,  it  is  possible  to  learn  as  much  about 
a  poem’s  meaning  from  one  manner  of  interpretation,  of  show-  | 
ing  understanding,  as  another.  A  reading  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  To  His  Coy  Mistress,  if  it  is  given  with  a  mixture  of  ironical 
bravura  and  sincerity  can  teach  us  as  thoroughly  as  any  commen-  \ 
tary  what  sort  of  attitude  Marvell  is  expressing,  what  sort  of 
role  the  verse  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  play,  what,  generally 
speaking,  some  of  the  uses  of  the  poem  might  be.  And  I  don’t 
think  it  is  an  uncommon  experience  for  us  swiftly  to  gain  a  new 
view  of  a  line,  even  of  a  poem,  at  an  apposite  quotation,  for  us 
then  to  realize  something  about  a  poem’s  meaning  that  we  had, 
obtusely  perhaps,  missed  for  years.  ‘Down  among  the  dead 
men,  eh?’  said  by  a  friend  as  we  range  the  empty  bottles  the 
morning  after,  may  serve  to  tell  us  what  the  ‘dead  men’  of  the 
song  are. 

Mr.  Bateson  is,  of  course,  right  in  perceiving  relation  between 
understanding  a  poem  and  its  rhythms.  It  does  certainly 
subsist  and  not  only  between  the  rhythms  and  the  under¬ 
standing  we  display  when  we  read  a  poem  with  understanding. 
There  is  a  relation  between  the  rhythms  and  these  other  mani¬ 
festations  of  understanding  that  I  have  gestured  at.  But  it  is  not 
such  a  causal  and  chronological  relation  as  Mr.  Bateson  seems 
to  envisage.  It  is  not  such  a  relation  as  there  is  between  moving 
a  switch  and  the  light  going  on.  What  relations  there  are,  are 
rather  of  this  kind.  My  way  of  reading  enables  you  to  fore¬ 
cast  with  some  accuracy  the  sort  of  thing  I  would  say  in  a  com¬ 
mentary  and,  conversely,  what  I  say  in  a  commentary  enables 
you  to  forecast  with  some  accuracy  the  way  I’d  read  or  try  to 
read.  Or  my  way  of  reading  can  suggest  to  you  things  to  put 
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in  a  commentary  and,  conversely,  what  I  say  in  a  commentary 
may  suggest  to  you  a  way  of  reading.  And  as  with  way  of  read- 
!  ing  and  commentary,  so  with  way  of  reading  and  other  manifes- 

Itations  of  understanding. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  plainly  that  just  as  rhythms  are  not 
necessarily  posterior  to  understanding,  so  understanding  is  not 
necessarily  p)osterior  to  rhythms.  If  I  read  a  poem  with  under¬ 
standing,  that  is,  with  meaningful  rhythms,  then  I  do  not  see 
how  the  rhythms  can  be  anterior  to  the  understanding.  And  if 
I  do  not  read  with  understanding,  then  I  am  not  just  bringing 
the  rhythms  out.  I  am  reading  parrot-fashion  or  with  all  the 
signs  or  rhythms  of  incomprehension  or  misunderstanding  or 
i  hesitancy  about  the  poem’s  meaning  or  incompetence  at  recita¬ 
tion.  Reading  with  understanding  may,  of  course,  precede 
writing  a  commentary  or  any  other  manifestation  of  under¬ 
standing  but  that  does  not  affect  my  point. 

J  I  know  that  when  people  say  things  like  ‘The  rhythms  are  a 
guide  to  the  meaning  of  the  poem’  they  often  mean  something 
after  this  fashion:  ‘If  you  are  able  to  speak  and  read  a  language, 
you  will  read  off  many  of  a  poem’s  lines  with  particular  meaning¬ 
ful  rhythms,  with  a  particular  understanding.’  We  often,  at 
least,  take  such  utterances  in  this  way.  But  sometimes  utter¬ 
ances  of  this  kind  are  so  phrased  or  placed  in  such  a  context 
that  we  are  tempted  to  seek  for  separate  things  of  which  we 
could  say  ‘That’s  rhythm  not  understanding’  and  ‘That’s 
understanding  not  rhythm’,  things  which  could  occur  one  after 
the  other.  The  obscurity,  difficulty,  and  wrongness  into  which 
this  kind  of  search  can  lead  us  is  justification  for  my  bothering 
to  say  that  understanding  is  not  necessarily  posterior  to  rhythms. 

I  A  not  unbecoming  cauda  might  be:  Remarks  a  caricature  of 
which  is  ‘The  poem  is  sad.  The  rhythms  support  this  view’  are 
!  useful  or  frustrating  according  to  their  phrasing  or  context. 
If  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  suggest  that  the  rhythms 
are  some  separate,  simple,  uncontaminated  thing,  then  we  may 
well,  as  we  often  do,  I  believe,  take  remarks  like  this  as  the 
equivalent  of  ‘Try  reading  the  poem  in  the  way  my  analysis 
of  the  meaning  suggests.  It  goes  well  like  that.’  This  is  an  effec- 

Itive  mode  of  advocacy,  of  getting  other  people  to  see  and 
appreciate  what  you  think  can  be  done  with  the  poem,  in  a 
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word  useful  criticism.  But  if  there  is  a  suggestion  that  tht 
rhythms  are  a  simple,  separate,  uncontaminated  thing,  then 
we  might  start  looking  for  them  and  that  is  the  way  to  unhappy 
frenzy. 

D.  L.  Sims 

University  Ck)llege,  Swansea. 


n 

The  Editor  of  Essays  in  Criticism  has  asked  me  to  arbitrate 
between  Mr.  Sims  and  Mr.  Bateson. 

With  a  reminder  of  the  singleness  of  poetic  language,  I  can 
sympathize.  It  needed  to  be  said  that  poetic  reading  is  en¬ 
counter  with  a  seamlessly  whole  poem,  only  at  risk  of  falsification 
teased  out  by  the  analyst’s  forceps  into  chronologically  arranged 
incidents.  Perhaps  we  ought  always  to  remain  content  with 
this  laconic  account,  and  simply  speak  of  reading  a  poem-in-its- 
wholeness.  But  in  fact,  try  as  we  will,  we  cannot  as  critics  satisfy 
ourselves  that  this  is  all  that  may  profitably  be  said,  however 
much  it  should  dominate  our  presumptuous  corollaries.  With 
Mr.  Sims’s  particular  return  to  this  fiist  principle  I  am  especially 
unsatisfied,  because  it  is  made  not  by  relating,  but  by  confusing, 
different  senses  of  ‘understand’  and  ‘meaningful’. 

If  I  am  reading  the  line 

For  Godsake  hold  your  tongue,  and  let  me  love, 

for  the  very  first  time,  I  shall  be  unable  to  imagine  the  openii^ 
rhythm  until  I  come  at  least  to  ‘tongue’,  probably  further.  By 
itself,  ‘For  Godsake’  could  be  a  prayer,  an  angry  curse  —  or  the 
beginning  of  an  impatient  declaration.  Very  quickly,  and 
certainly  in  future  readings,  my  reproduction  of  the  rhythm 
will  adjust  to  the  meaning,  and  I  shall  hear  the  line  more  surely. 
But  however  instantaneous  this  process,  it  must  take  place.  We 
cannot  with  any  accuracy  of  rhythm  read  a  poem,  until  we  have 
read  it  more  than  once.  Before  then,  the  poem  hardly  exists  for 
us.  The  reason  is  that  rhythm  and  movement  are  part  of  the 
syntactical  structure  of  spoken  language.  (The  fact  that  a 
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question  and  a  statement  may  have  identical  wording,  and 
differ  only  in  rhythm,  is  an  obvious  confirmation  of  this;  so  is 
our  difficulty  in  understanding  unpunctuated  writing.)  A 
poem’s  spoken  rhythm,  then,  is  inaudible  until  the  syntax  of 
groups  of  words  has  been  followed  through,  and  some  gramma¬ 
tical  sense  or  nonsense  made  of  them.  In  the  last  stanza  of  the 
same  Donne  poem,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  for  the  rhythm  of ‘Beg’, 
so  long  as  we  were  undecided  whether  it  was  an  imperative  or  a 
third  person  plural  indicative.  As  it  happens,  some  scholars 
used  to  find  it  hard  to  settle  just  this  very  point. 

Merely  to  have  followed  the  syntax  leads  to  one  kind  of 
understanding,  and  it  is  true  that  the  poem  can  be  read  with 
understanding  in  this  sense  before  it  is  understood  in  a  further 
and  more  interesting  sense.  At  this  stage  the  poem  may  have  a 
roughly  established  spioken  rhythm.  It  would  be  hasty,  how¬ 
ever,  to  assume  that  the  rhythm  and  movement  are  already  in 
all  senses  meaningful.  The  poetically  meaningful  rhythms  of 
‘The  Canonization’  cannot  be  heard  until  you  realize  (however 
inarticulately)  that  the  opening  explosion  is  only  the  first  of  a 
series  of  impatient  suggestions,  carried  on  a  movement  of  animus 
against  the  world  of  political  life: 

Take  you  a  course,  get  you  a  place. 

Observe  his  honour,  or  his  grace. 

Or  the  Kings  reall,  or  his  stamped  face 
Contemplate, 

and  realize  that  not  only  the  sudden  change  of  temper  to  the 
pathetic 

Alas,  alas,  who’s  injur’d  by  my  love? 

but  also  later  turns  of  sentiment,  are  defiant  counter-attacks  of 
a  mind  assailled  by  the  conflicting  demands  of  the  community 
and  the  private  world  of  love.  The  gross  spoken  rhythm  of 
individual  phrases  may  come  across  instantaneously  (almost); 
blit  not  the  subtler,  larger  movement  which  exercises  a  purely 
rhetorical  function. 

It  is  true  that  in  reading  much  of  Wyatt,  Donne,  Eliot,  or 
the  Augustan  satirists  (it  is  less  true  of  Milton  or  Hopkins), 
the  reader  is  constantly  meeting  conversational  rhythms  and 
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familiar  word  sequences,  which  he  at  once  —  to  omit  entirely  I 
the  huge  problem  of  preliminary  historical  refocussing  -  F 
recognizes,  and  is  ready  to  complete  with  meaningful  rhythms,  I 
as  soon  as  he  is  given  a  start.  In  these  poets  the  word-to-word  ‘ 
semantic  and  syntactical  expectations  of  ordinary  speech  art 
usually  more  or  less  fulfilled,  at  least  within  the  phrase.  A  noun  i 
will  come  approximately  when  an  adjective  leads  you  to  expect 
one,  and  when  an  idiom  or  cliche  is  begun  it  will  be  finished 
without  too  much  dislocation.  Thus  in  Augustan  poetry  ‘finny* 
expects,  and  is  likely  to  get,  a  meaningfully  rhythmic  ‘droves’ 
or  ‘herds’  after  it.  The  reader  who  knows  his  Shakespeare  has 
learned  by  experience  that  in  the  mature  plays  the  syntactical 
pattern  ‘the  noun  and  noun’  has  a  strong  disposition  to  be 
rounded  off  either  with  ‘of  abstract  noun’  or  with  ‘of  quali¬ 
fied  noun’:  he  is  pre-attuned  to  the  rhythms  of ‘the  whips  and 
scorns  of  time’  and  ‘the  office  and  devotion  of  their  view’.  Even 
in  Eliot’s  line 

And  bats  with  baby  faces  in  the  violet  light 

we  are  quick  to  anticipate,  when  ‘baby’  is  used  as  an  adjective, 
that  the  following  noun  will  probably  be  ‘faces’  —  or  ‘clothes’ 
or  ‘talk’;  but  those  would  be  less  likely  adjuncts  for  bats.  The 
fulfilment  of  such  expectations  (often)  makes  it  possible  to 
read  with  (in  one  sense)  meaningful  rhythms  at  a  (comparatively) 
early  stage  in  our  relationship  with  some  poems.  But  with 
innumerable  poems  which  rely  precisely  on  the  frustration  d 
these  expectations,  even  this  limited  possibility  vanishes.  Mr. 
Sims’s  chosen  ground  is  not  the  whole  of  poetry’s  empire;  in 
poems  which  do  not  maintain  consecutive  literal  meaning  and 
the  illusion  of  thought  or  speech,  he  would  find  his  proposed 
simplification  less  plausible.  What  about  complex  lines,  where 
the  meaning  waits,  perhaps,  between  alternative  syntaxes,  or 
w'here  the  punctuation  may  be  kept  light  and  noncommital  to 
preserve  ambiguity?  Before  we  apprehend  the  richness  of  mean¬ 
ing,  we  can  only  plump  for  the  most  obvious  spoken  rhythm, 
w  hich  will  not  then  be  meaningful,  or  at  least  not  poetically  so. 
Nor  is  this  all:  there  are  actually  a  few  poems  (I  hear)  in  which 
the  spoken  rhythm  is  quite  subdued  and  unimportant,  and  the 
syntax  considerably  deranged.  In  short,  Mr.  Sims  is  wrong  if  he 
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supposes  that  ‘conversational’  rhythm  is  the  only,  or  the  most 
meaningful,  rhythm  that  poetry  can  have.  A  pioem’s  movement 
may  counterpoint,  interrupt,  extend,  telescope,  or  even  conflict 
with,  an  intermittently  normal  spoken  syntax.  So  far  as  the 
!  movement  belongs  to  the  poetic  meaning,  and  not  merely  to  the 
‘  literal,  the  poem’s  matter  must  be  unfolded  before  the  move- 
;  ment  is  seen  significant. 

When  Mr.  Sims  does  not  disagree  with  the  proposition  ‘that 
we  cannot  read  a  poem  with  meaningful  rhythms,  unless  we 
I  have  learned  to  speak  and  read  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written’,  he  gives  his  case  away.  Poets  write  ‘no  language’,  or 
none  that  can  be  learned  in  advance  of  reading  their  poems. 
Being  unique,  poetic  meaning  necessarily  works  by  departure 
from  the  expected  sequence  of  normal  spoken  language.  Not 
only  is  every  trope  such  a  departure,  but  also  every  elaboration, 
reticence,  or  conciseness:  all  that  distinguishes  poetry  from 
ordinary  talk.  A  knowledge  of  grammar,  then,  is  not  enough 
to  enable  you  to  speak  poetic  language.  To  ‘know  a  language’ 
is  to  be  ready  for  its  normal  idiomatic  syntax  and  rhythms.  But 
to  be  competent  for  all  the  individual  rhythm  and  movement  of  a 
poem,  more  is  required  —  you  must  have  apprehended  some¬ 
thing  of  the  cause  and  reason  of  the  poem’s  structure.  Seen  in 
their  contexts,  the  statements  which  Mr.  Sims  is  concerned  to 
demolish  are,  I  suppose,  affirmations  that  the  way  to  the  poem’s 
‘matter’  is  in  the  first  place  through  syntax.  In  a  symbolist 
poem,  images  or  rhythms  can  sometimes  be  the  main  poetic 
content;  but  you  will  not  recognize  that  they  are,  unless  you 
have  closely  followed  the  syntax  —  or  pseudo-syntax  —  like  an 
Ariadne’s  clew,  and  sensed  at  which  lacunae,  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner,  the  burden  of  communication  devolves  on  other  elements 
of  the  poem.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  ‘just  reading’  the  poem. 
Sustained  receptiveness  to  poetic  syntax  and  meaning  is  called 
for.  By  taking  grammar  for  granted,  you  will  get  nowhere  with 
lines  like; 

Once  below  a  time. 

When  my  pinned-around-the-spirit 
Cut-to-measure  flesh  bit. 

Suit  for  a  serial  sum 

On  the  first  of  each  hardship. .  . . 
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Perhaps  it  is  obvious  that  syntax,  as  the  nexus  between  matter 
and  form,  is  the  point  of  entry;  but  the  axiom  needed  restat^ 
ment  when  Mr.  Eliot  could  say  that  the  meaning  of  a  poem  ‘ii 
communicated  first  emotionally,  by  the  rhythm  and  imagery’. 

Are  rhythms  never  immediately  meaningful?  Like  any  other 
element  of  a  poem,  they  frequently  strike  a  reader  before  the 
poetic  meaning  comes  over  to  him.  This  may  happen,  for 
instance,  where  a  rhythmic  pattern  exactly  repeated  from 
stanza  to  stanza  is  established  (as  in  some  Campion  lyrics); 
and  wherever  there  are  strong  spoken  rhythms.  But  such 
rhythms  lack  any  precision  of  poetic  significance.  If  you  are 
otherwise  at  a  loss,  rhythms  are  not  meaningful  in  such  a  way  aj 
to  tell  you  whether  a  song  is  about  the  inevitability  of  death,  or 
the  necessity  for  golden  lads  and  girls  to  come  in  the  function  of 
chimney-sweepers  to  clean  our  houses.  For  a  notable  historical 
example  of  the  inadequacy  of  considerations  of  rhythm  to 
decide  a  disputed  interpretation,  there  is  no  need  to  go  further 
than  the  Cooking  Egg  Controversy  itself.  No  doubt  at  a  first 
reading  rhythms  can  be  meaningful  in  a  lcx)ser  sense,  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  sign-post;  so  flatness  of  rhythm  leads  the  reader 
to  suspect  ambiguity.  But  then  it  could  be  argued  that  the 
rhythm  is  meaningless  in  the  narrow  sense  —  until  the  ambiguity 
is  seen.  After  that,  it  is  another  affair.  Once  the  matter  stanA 
revealed,  rhythm  may  be  endowed  with  the  most  intimate  signi¬ 
ficance  :  the  poem  comes  to  life,  its  character  manifesdin  all  its  parts. 

Even  in  poems  where  we  are  not  at  a  loss  for  the  ‘plain 
meaning’  and  where  it  is  possible  to  read  with  colloquial 
rhythms  almost  from  the  outset,  we  shall  make  adjustments  in 
our  rendering  of  the  rhythm  when  we  know  the  poetic  mean¬ 
ing  —  introducing  pauses  or  emphases  which  we  dare  to  hope 
are  poetically  meaningful.  In  ‘Journey  of  the  Magi’, 

Just  the  worst  time  of  the  year 

For  a  journey,  and  such  a  long  journey: 

can  be  heard  after  very  few  readings  with  the  conversationally 
meaningful  rhythms  appropriate  to  any  winter  trip.  (A  reader 
who  assumes  that  Eliot  is  trying  to  enliven  an  old  old  story 
with  realistic  colloquialisms,  may  not  get  past  this  stage.)  But 
if  we  are  intimately  familiar  with  the  poem,  we  shall  say  the 
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words  differently,  with  poetically  meaningful  rhythms  appro¬ 
priate  only  to  the  journey  of  Eliot’s  particular  Magi.  The 
difference  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  learning  the  source  of  the 
lines  (though  that  will  enrich  our  reading),  as  of  noticing  that 
they  mean  more  than  they  seem  to  say;  and  of  realizing  how 
much  of  the  experience  of  spiritual  journey  is  enclosed  in  the 
words.  Clearly  this  adjustment  will  be  progressive.  To  begin 
with,  we  can  read  a  poem  with  only  a  very  little  understanding. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  whether  we  can  read  widi 
meaningful  rhythms  before  ‘composing  little  essays  in  criticism’, 
but  whether  we  can  do  so  before  apprehending  the  poem’s 
matter.  In  discussing  it  I  have  used  ‘apprehend’  or  ‘encounter’ 
rather  than  the  overworked  ‘understand’,  because  both  logically 
and  chronologically  our  first  relation  with  a  poem,  as  with  any¬ 
thing  new,  is  one  neither  of  emotion  nor  of  purely  intellectual 
understanding  —  although  these  may  immediately  follow  in 
their  separateness.  Eliot’s  mistake  lay  in  the  presupposition 
that,  if  a  poem  was  not  communicated  first  to  the  intellect,  it 
must  therefore  be  communicated  first  to  some  other  faculty, 
namely  emotion.  The  primal  relationship,  however,  is  a  total 
one.  It  is,  possibly,  near  to  that  ‘understanding  itself’  —  though 
1  should  not  like  to  call  it  that  —  whose  existence  Mr.  Sims 
doubts.  The  relationship  is  in  a  way  supra-temporal,  since  it 
inaugurates  a  new  status  for  the  poem,  and  informs  our  con¬ 
sequent  and  our  previous  reading  with  an  awareness  of  the 
poem’s  existence  as  a  subject  with  a  particular  character.  I 
might  readily,  therefore,  agree  that  the  question  of  chronological 
priority  is  not  very  fruitful.  Normally  the  sequence  of  events  is 
telescoped  and  confused  and  all  but  fused  into  one  act;  or  the 
understanding  that  sprang  from  a  particular  reading  delays 
until  the  very  moment  of  a  further  reading,  when  some  detail 
triggers  off  its  appropriation;  or  the  relationship  matures  by 
stages.  There  is  a  dialectical  process  at  work,  and  the  temporal 
sequence  is  only  observable  pathologically,  when  for  some 
reason  our  reading  breaks  down.  I  cannot  with  Mr.  Sims  deny, 
however,  ‘any  kind  of  primacy’.  Logical  primacy  the  poem’s 
meaning  must  have. 

The  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 


A.  D.  S.  Fowler 
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CROCE  AND  ART  FOR  ART’S  SAKE  j 

I 

I  am  sorry  to  see  Professor  Wimsatt,  on  p.  2  of  your  January 
number,  describing  Croce’s  aesthetic  philosophy  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  ‘art  for  art’s  sake’  view.  It  would  take  too  much  of 
your  space  to  argue  the  point,  but  fortunately  this  and  other 
misapprehensions  about  Croce’s  doctrines  are  dealt  with  in  an 
admirably  lucid  article  by  Mr.  Bernard  Mayo,  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Quarterly  iox  ]\x\y  1955. 

J.  C.  Maxwell 

II 

It  should  be  clear  enough  that  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  to 
Croce  any  of  the  superficial,  spectacular  and  popular  forms  of 
art-for-art’s-sake  doctrine  or  posture:  not  the  practical  aestheti¬ 
cism  or  pan-aestheticism  of  either  the  Bohemian  rebel  or  the 
velvet-jacket  contemplative  (to  name  the  genetic  or  biographical 
modes),  and  neither  the  exclusive  aesthetic  of  exquisite  form 
(porcelain  verse  genres  and  the  supposed  purity  of  the  arrang^ 
ment  in  grey  and  black)  nor  the  equally  exclusive  aesthetic  of 
exquisite  content,  the  gilt,  the  enamel,  the  perfume,  the  exotic 
passion,  the  flowers  of  evil.  All  these  special  nineteenth-century 
manifestations,  however,  were  tied  into  a  common  principle, 
the  grand  romantic  principle  of  aesthetic  autonomy  (fint 
profoundly  formulated  in  Kant’s  Critique  of  Judgment).  The 
principle,  put  in  terms  of  feeling  and  moral  symbol  by  Kant, 
received  its  ultimate  cognitive  development  in  terms  of  intui¬ 
tion-expression  by  Croce.  After  that  there  was  nothing  more 
radical  that  could  be  said  in  that  direction  and  poetic  theory 
(the  area  that  Croce’s  doctrines  best  applied  to)  swung  back 
towards  practical  meaning,  in  various  forms  of  subtle  semantics, 
harmonious  affectivity,  surrealistic  message,  mythic  and  arche¬ 
typal  significance. 

The  fact  that  Croce  himself  denied  the  principle  of  art  for 
art’s  sake  means  very  little.  His  whole  system  (despite  its  many 
valuable  insights  for  the  literary  critic)  depends  upon  a  resolute 
and  reiterated  assertion  of  several  closely  related  sets  of  con¬ 
tradictories,  with  now  an  emphasis  on  this  side,  now  on  that, 
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according  to  the  needs  of  the  moment  in  the  dialectic.  Thus, 
for  example,  Art  with  a  capital  letter  both  is  and  is  not  the  same 
as  all  the  rest  of  intuitional  experience.  The  first  two  chapters 
of  Croce’s  Aesthetic  slide  back  and  forth  over  two  distinctions: 
(i)  (absolute)  a  distinction  between  no  intuition  at  all  (or  nothing) 
and  any  intuition  at  all  (or  something),  and  (2)  (only  quantita¬ 
tive)  a  distinction  between  a  poor,  bare,  or  meagre  intuition 
(a  word,  or  a  phrase,  or  a  label)  and  a  rich,  complex  intuition 
(a  work  of  Art).  He  wants  to  have  both  the  fullness  and  interest 
of  the  second,  in  order  to  be  an  art  critic,  and  the  absoluteness 
of  the  first,  to  be  philosophic  about  it.  At  many  places  in  his 
system  (see,  for  example,  chapter  xvu  of  the  Aesthetic,  on  art 
history)  you  cannot  tell  which  distinction  he  is  using,  for  he  is 
really  using  both  and  getting  the  advantage  of  both.  In  the 
Heidelberg  lecture  of  1 908  and  in  the  Essence  and  the  Britannica 
article  he  developed  the  artistic  differential  of  feeling  or  lyrism, 
and  this  was  an  improvement  over  the  Aesthetic.  The  later 
essays  are  much  sweeter  reading  for  the  art  critic.  Still,  if  you 
want  to  see  Croce’s  system  in  the  fullness  of  its  articulations, 
implications  and  commitments,  you  have  to  go  to  the  Aesthetic. 
One  of  the  ma.\n  weaknesses  of  Mr.  Mayo’s  article  to  which 
Mr.  Maxwell  refers  is  that  it  makes  little  or  no  use  of  the  Aesthetic. 
Dwelling  at  the  phase  of  lyrism  in  Croce’s  theory,  Mr.  Mayo 
says  nothing  at  all,  for  instance,  about  the  difficulty  which  I 
have  just  described.  Concerning  another  of  Croce’s  identifi¬ 
cations  or  deliberate  confusions,  that  of  the  verbal  medium  and 
the  visual,  what  Mr.  Mayo  has  to  say  is  excellent.  To  put  this 
matter  briefly  in  my  own  terms:  If  a  man  says  he  has  composed 
a  poem  completely  in  his  head  and  can  write  it  down  any  time 
he  wants  to,  he  is  in  a  different  position  from  the  man  who  says 
he  has  painted  a  picture  completely  in  his  head  and  can  put  in 
on  canvas  any  time  he  wants  to. 

And  so,  I  come  to  a  third  Crocean  confusion,  and  to  what 
Mr.  Mayo  says  about  it,  which  Mr.  Maxwell  invokes  in  support 
of  his  objection  to  me.  Mr.  Mayo  writes: 


. . .  one  can  have  pure  experience  without  presupposing 
anything  else.  Yet  in  another  sense  of  ‘presuppose’,  even 
pure  experience  does  after  all  presuppose  something  else. 
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My  experience  is  what  it  is  because  I  am  what  I  am  and 
the  world  is  what  it  is;  and  since  both  1  and  the  world 
change,  my  experience  changes  too.  By  this  subtle  distinc* 
tion  between  two  senses  of  ‘presupposition’,  or  two  modes 
of  dependence  and  independence,  Croce  succeeds  in  squar¬ 
ing  his  doctrine  of  the  autonomy  of  art  with  a  rejection  of 
‘art  for  art’s  sake’.  Many  critics  have  gone  wrong  in  not 
following  this  distinction.  For  example,  E.  F.  Carritt 
identifies  the  two  and  interprets  Croce  as  advocating  art 
for  art’s  sake. 

But  again,  Mr.  Mayo  has  already  written,  two  pages  earlier: 

Materialism,  for  instance,  though  formally  monistic,  is 
really  dualistic,  because  it  sets  up  a  contrast,  inadmissible 
on  Croce’s  view,  between  the  physical  and  the  non¬ 
physical.  The  one  true  monism  is  spiritual  monism  or 
humanism.  And  if  there  is  after  all  a  residual  dualism  in 
Croce,  it  is  not  a  dualism  of  primary  substances  or  separate 
worlds,  but  a  dualism  of  substance  and  process,  static  and 
dynamic,  in  which  the  two  fundamental  concepts  are 
Spirit  and  History. 

And  again: 

For  Croce  the  whole  material  world  ...  is  an  abstraction, 
a  theoretical  construct,  one  degree  removed  from  the 
reality  which  is  the  pure  activity  of  spirit.  Spirit  has  posited 
something  outside  itself,  something  which  has  no  existence 
apart  from  that  which  posits  it. 

{Philosophical  Quarterly^  V,  250,  252,  253) 

How  then  can  either  the  ‘I’  or  the  ‘world’  be  changed  except  as 
intuition  itself  recreates  and  changes  them?  And  intuition,  if  we 
will  stick  to  our  basic  identifications,  is  art  in  the  only  absolute 
sense.  Intuition  is  the  primary  and  creative  activity  of  spirit 
which  produces  all  reality.  Knowledge  other  than  by  intuition 
is  either  ( i )  conceptual,  logical,  abstractive  from  the  original  know¬ 
ledge  by  intuition,  or  (2)  ‘sensation’,  ‘impression’,  a  kind  of  half¬ 
knowledge,  half-being,  formless,  chaotic,  passive,  a  mere  nega¬ 
tive,  ‘actually  non-existent’,  a  ‘limit’  to  which  a  weakness  of 
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knowledge  by  intuition  could  only  approach  {Aesthetic,  chapter 
i).  When  in  a  later  chapter  (xviii)  Croce  says  that  ‘every- 
j  one  speaks  anti  should  speak  according  to  the  echoes  which 
;  things  arouse  in  his  soul,  that  is,  according  to  his  impressions’,  I 
I  do  not  think  that  on  his  basic  premises  he  can  mean,  or  has  a 
!  right  to  mean,  anything  at  all,  ‘Intuition’,  as  Croce  sets  it  up, 

I  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  everything  else.  It  is  presupposed 
:  both  by  abstractive  knowledge  and  by  all  pleasure,  all  emotive 
and  volitional  response.  That  is,  it  is  thoroughly  autonomous. 
It  has  its  own  kind  of  success,  accompanied  by  its  own  kind  of 
I  pleasure.  It  is  not  subject  to  any  norms  of  criticism  brought  in 
i  from  the  realms  of  conceptual  thinking  or  of  plezisure,  emotion, 

=  or  volition,  ‘The  artist  will  always  be  morally  blameless  and 
;  philosophically  irreproachable,  even  though  his  art  should 
I  indicate  a  low  morality  and  philosophy:  in  so  far  as  he  is  an 
;  artist,  he  does  not  act  and  not  reason,  but  poetizes,  paints,  sings, 
i  and  in  short,  expresses  himself’  {Essence  of  Aesthetic,  p.  73).  All 
that  is  what  I  meant  by  saying  that  ‘at  the  level  of  general 
I  aesthetics  and  linguistics,  the  philosophy  of  Benedetto  Croce  is 
I  the  voraciously  systematic  expression’  of  the  art-for-art’s-sake 
'  view.  And  I  would  not  be  especially  concerned  to  find  fault  with 
Croce  for  having  achieved  that  systematic  expression.  The 
fault  here  is  in  the  quibble,  either  by  Croce  or  by  his  admirers, 
which  tries  to  have  it  both  ways. 

W.  K.  WiMSATT,  Jr. 


A  QUESTION  OF  SPELLING 

I 

KNOWING  the  high  standard  of  scholarship  insisted  on  by  the 
Editor  of  Essays  in  Criticism,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  probable 
misinterpretation  of  the  word  ‘leil’  by  Francis  Berry  in  his 
article,  A  Medieval  Poem  and  its  Secularized  Derivative,  published  in 
the  number  for  October  1955. 

Discussing  the  conventional  epithets  used  by  James  Hogg  in  his 
derivative  version  of  the  medieval  carol  printed  by  Richard 
Hill  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  says: 

AA 
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The  fact  that  the  ‘maydcne’  is  now  ‘leil’  (equals  ‘little’) 
is  an  invitation  to  the  reader  to  regard  her  with  a  patroniz¬ 
ing  sentimentality.  ‘Leil’,  in  any  case,  merely  gives  the  line 
its  complement  of  syllables,  for  by  1820  the  word  ‘maiden’ 
had  become  the  romantic  designation  for  any  female 
juvenile  below  a  certain  height. 

The  validity  of  this  comment  depends  on  ‘leil’  being  glossed 
as  ‘little’.  This  seems,  however,  extremely  improbable,  since  the  I 
only  likely  variants  of ‘little’  recorded  by  the  O.E.D.  are  ‘lile’  and 
the  related  form  ‘leal’.  This  in  itself  is  not  conclusive,  since 
the  O.E.D.  docs  not  make  a  practice  of  including  dialect  forms 
occurring  after  the  fifteenth  century,  but  Wright’s  Dialect  Dic¬ 
tionary,  which,  until  Craigie’s  Dictionary  reaches  the  appro¬ 
priate  letter,  must  be  taken  as  the  standard  authority,  does  not 
record  ‘leil’  among  the  many  variants  of  ‘lile’  cited.  Wright 
further  states  that  ‘lile’  is  a  word  belonging  to  the  north  of 
England,  recording  that  the  forms  ‘leal’  and  ‘leel’,  which  are 
nearest  to  the  word  used  by  Hogg,  are  found  in  Yorkshire. 

‘Leil’  is,  I  suggest,  a  variant  of  ‘leal’  used  in  Scotland  between 
the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  ‘Leal’,  of  course, 
means  ‘loyal’  or  ‘faithful’,  and,  besides  providing  a  variant  with 
a  satisfactory  spelling,  makes  good  sense  in  the  poem.  By  this 
interpretation  of ‘leil’,  the  maiden  is  not  just  a  ‘female  juvenile 
below  a  certain  height’,  she  is  a  maiden  devoted  to  her  knight, 
who  shows  her  faithfulness  by  staunching  his  wounds.  She  is 
thus  more  obviously  related  to  the  maiden  in  the  Hill  version. 

If  further  corroboration  of  this  interpretation  of  ‘leil’  be 
needed,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  epigraph  to  chapter  iv  of 
Hogg’s  tale.  The  Siege  of  Roxburgh,  tells  of  the  charms  of 

. .  .  thilke  bonnye  boye  sae  leile 

That  lyes  with  oure  Kynge  in  the  hie-lande  shiele! 

Though  this  is  ostensibly  from  an  ‘Old  Rhyme’,  it  is  probable 
that  Hogg,  following  Scott’s  lead  in  such  matters,  was  its  author. 
As  the  story  concerns  a  tall  Scottish  princess  who,  attired  as  a 
young  nobleman,  follows  her  lover  to  encourage  him  in  battle, 
it  is  likely  that  ‘leile’,  which  is  virtually  the  same  in  form  as 
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‘Icir,  means  ‘faithful’.  Further,  Wright  in  his  Dialect  Dic¬ 
tionary  quotes  from  R.  H.  Cromek’s  Remains  of  Mthsdale  and 
Galloway  Song  (1810),  ‘O’whare  gate  ye  that  leal  maiden?’, 
where,  though  the  more  usual  form  of  the  word  is  employed, 
there  is  perhaps  some  slight  parallel  with  Hogg’s  poem  and  a 
suggestion  that  the  epithet  is  conventional. 

If  my  interpretation  be  correct,  Mr.  Berry,  through  his 
misunderstanding  of  one  word,  has  been  led  into  an  un¬ 
warranted  attack  on  part  of  the  poem,  for,  though  the  epithet 
may  be  conventional,  it  has  not  the  inappropriateness  which 
his  reading  attributes  to  it.  It  must  indeed  be  emphasized  that 
special  care  should  be  taken  over  the  interpretation  of  poems 
written  in  provincial  or  antiquated  English. 

Malcolm  Pittock 


II 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Pittock’s  point  against  Mr.  Berry  is  really 
worth  making?  Stripped  of  the  inessentials  all  that  he  can  be 
said  to  have  demonstrated  is  that  leil  is  more  likely  to  be  a  mis¬ 
spelling  (by  Hogg  or  his  printer)  of  leal  (  =  loyal)  than  of  Hie 
I  (  =  little).  But  this  is  surely  only  the  beginning,  not  as  Mr. 
Pittock  seems  to  think  the  end,  of  the  literary  problem.  Why 
was  the  word  mis-spelled?  Hogg  after  all  was  only  putting  on  to 
1  paper,  with  occasional  sophistications,  the  traditional  words 
that  he  had  been  used  to  hear  his  mother  sing.  As  this  particular 
I  word  was  sung  may  it  not  perhaps  have  been  intended  to 

f  convey  both  meanings  at  once  (‘a  loyal  little  girl’)?  And  if  that 

should  be  so,  might  not  Hogg’s  eccentric  spelling  be  a  kind  of 
portmanteau  effort?  May  not  the  dual  meaning  in  fact  make 
better  sense  than  either  loyal  (the  ascription  of  a  moral  quality) 
by  itself  or  little  (the  description  of  a  physical  characteristic)  by 
itself?  Does  not  indeed  the  whole  symbolic  structure  of  the  poem 
j  depend  upon  precisely  such  an  infusion  of  the  moral  into  the 
.  physical? 

I  F.  W.  Bateson 
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364  ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM 

A  WORD  IN  SEASON  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ADELAIDE’S  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 

I 

We  have  read  the  recent  numbers  of  Essays  in  Criticism  with 
Increasing  bewilderment.  You  have  defined  your  policy  as 
steering  a  middle  course  between  ‘unlearned’  journals  like 
Scrutiny  and  the  Ph.D.  thesis.  Yet  we  find  after  reading  a 
number  of  the  articles  in  Essays  in  Criticism  that  purely  ‘academic’ 
journals  like  the  PMLA  are  very  much  easier  to  read,  and  so 
far  Essays  in  Criticism  has  done  nothing  to  assuage  the  nostalgia 
for  the  critical  stimulus  that  Scrutiny  used  to  provide. 

In  your  January  number  the  only  article  which  gave  a  certdn 
amount  of  concrete  information  presented  with  critical  acumen 
was  the  one  about  Anthony  Hope.  The  others  are  compounded 
of  the  ambiguities  and  abstractions  which  appear  to  be  the 
stock  in  trade  of  neo-scholasticism.  The  only  reaction  permitted 
is  a  negative  one,  the  only  kind  of  article  favoured  one  which 
expends  itself  in  vague  disclaimers.  Sentences  quoted  for 
disapproval  are  covered  up  by  an  apology.  It  is  all  very  nice, 
almost  Chinese  in  its  reluctance  to  offend  and  aversion  to 
commit,  but  when  a  Robert  Graves  burst  into  your  pages  it  was 
like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  into  a  very  stuffy  sick  room. 

It  may  here  be  ‘relevant’  to  suggest  that  before  Essays  in 
Criticism  proceeds  on  its  praiseworthy  project  of  assessing  the 
practise  and  performance  of  other  ‘organs  of  critical  opinion’  a 
preliminary  appraisal  of  its  own  ‘evaluative  contextualisin’ 
would  be  appropriate. 
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M.  Bryn  Davies  K.  G.  W.  Cross 

G.  P.  H.  Dutton  R.  P.  Draper 


n 

On  rereading  it  I  can  see  that  the  tone  of  my  January  ‘Editorial 
Commentary’  was  perhaps  offensively  complacent.  Peccavimus. 
Nevertheless  I  can  assure  our  Australian  critics  that  for  a 
severely  literary  journal  like  Essays  in  Criticism  to  survive,  as 
we  have  done,  for  six  years  of  modem  inflationary  England 
without  once  falling  back  on  its  financial  guarantors,  is  quite  an 
achievement.  Our  editorial  policy  has  at  least  made  economic 
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sense.  As  for  Robert  Graves’s  impudences,  well,  it  is  nice  to 
know  that  Adelaide  at  least  liked  them.  In  spite  of  the  gross 
critical  irresponsibility  and  the  blatant  factual  errors  I  think 
Essays  in  Criticism  should  undoubtedly  print  such  things  from 
time  to  time.  Because  PMLA  is  virtuous,  shall  there  be  no 
critical  cakes  and  ale?  But  such  sprees  must  surely  not  be 
repeated  too  often.  Anyhow  they  cost  too  much  money.  We 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  Mr.  Graves’s  literary  agents 
to  let  us  have  the  article  for  £22. 

F.  W.  B. 


The 

Newsmen 

of 

Queen  Anne 

By  W.  B.  EWALD 

Author  of 

The  Masks  of  Jonathan  Swft 


Demy  8ro 


About  2 15.  net 


This  is  a  selection  from  the 
English  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  of  1702-14.  Arranged  under 
headings  such  as  ‘Some  News¬ 
worthy  Events’  (a  survey  of 
the  history  as  seen  by  contem¬ 
porary  news-writers),  ‘Medi¬ 
cine’,  ‘Insurance’,  ‘Religion’, 
‘Crime’,  ‘Education’,  ‘Enter¬ 
tainment’.  The  editor  con¬ 
tributes  an  introduction  giving 
a  general  survey  of  journalism 
in  Queen  Anne’s  reign.  A 
great  deal  of  his  material  has 
never  been  reprinted  before, 
for  he  has  preferred  to  exclude 
well-known  pieces  by  the 
major  writers,  such  as  Addison, 
Swift  and  Steele,  to  make  space 
for  entertaining  contributions 
by  people  not  so  well  known. 
The  result  is  that  the  work  will 
be  not  only  useful  to  students 
but  entertaining  to  the  general 
reader. 
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